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A Time for Decision 


HERE are umes when the great flood of human 

affairs, after moving slowly for a space through 
familiar country, gathers speed and plunges forward on a 
new and unknown course. Such times are full of tremen- 
dous possibilities. The new direction of the flood can be 
canalised or left to work destruction. A few right or a few 
wrong decisions taken in these times can mould the history 
of a century. Such a crisis is upon us now. As the Russian 
armies drive forward towards the Polish froritiers, and the 
Allied attack in the south gathers momentum, new pro- 
blems, new opportunities, new risks jostle on to the 
scene at every step of the advance. The next weeks, the 
next days may decide whether this tide taken at its flood 
will lead on to fortune, or whether, through distrust or 
incompetence, it will be allowed to sweep forward, 
carrying with it boulders and wreckage enough to break 
down any possible peace. 

There is room for argument over the nature of the 
decisions which must be taken in this hour of crisis. But 
there is no room at all to argue that decisions can still be 
postponed... Only one way exists of ensuring that the 
rising tide is not a flood of destruction. It is by culverting 
it, by compelling it to run into constructive channels, by 
harnessing its power to an agreed purpose. All this entails 
decisions, and it must be said that one_of the most en- 
couraging facts about the present crisis is that the Great 
Powers now possess an instrument of decision. True, the 


scope and authority of the new Mediterranean Commis- 


.sion still need to be clarified. The British and the 


Americans appear to have conceived it in a limited sense, 
as a sort of consultative body, designed to deal with the 
Mediterranean situation only. Accordingly, Mr Macmillan 
was appointed, on top of all his other duties, to act as 
British representative ; and the Americans have chosen a 
delegate, Mr Wilson, late of Panama, who, though no 
doubt an excellent person, does not seem very obviously 
qualified for his new post. The Russians, on the contrary, 
have shown that they attach far greater significance to the 
Committee. The official communiqué of the Narkomindiel 
described it as a 


Military Political Commission . . . consisting of 
representatives of the Governments of the USA, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union with the participation of 
a representative of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. The Military Political Commission will in 
the first period have its seat in the town of Algiers, and 
its first task will be the examination of questions con- 
nected with the terms of the armistice with Italy . . 
as well as joint discussion of other analogous problems 
in enemy territories which are being liberated by the 
Allies. 


This wider interpretation was reinforced by the appoint- 


ment as delegate to Algiers of rio less a person than M. 
Vyshynsky, who is not only Vice-Commissar for Foreign 
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Affairs, but also Vice-Premier—he is the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of Commissars. 

One of the first tasks of the forthcoming Three Power 
Conference prill be to decide whether the Mediterranean 
Commission is a suitable body to decide on so wide a 
range of vital problems. If it is, the British and American 
representation must be strengthened accordingly and 
Algiers probably ceases to be the most suitable meeting 
place. If not, should other Commissions be established on 
a regional basis? Or should a Three Power Commission, 
consisting of the highest political personalities, be set up 
to survey the whole European scene? These are to some 
extent technical problems. The point of primary impor- 
tance is that the principle of joint consultation has been 
established and the first steps taken to create the appro- 
priate institutions. 

The principle is vitally important, for it puts an end to 
the very dangerous conception of spheres of influence. 
The Russian appointment is a recognition of the fact that 
Russia has a vital interest in the settlement in southern 
Europe, and in the areas which are being occupied by the 
British and American forces. The reference in the 
Narkomindiel communiqué to “enemy territories” 
implies the equal interest of Britain and America in 
enemy territory in the east, which the Russians are likely 
to be the first to occupy. The phrase, of course, needs 
further definition. Not all the Great Powers are enemies 
of the same nations. Russia is not at war with Bulgaria, 
nor the United States with Finland. It will also prove im- 
possible to limit the scope of joint decision to enemy terri- 
tories. The Allied countries in Europe will for a time at 


least be occupied by the Great Powers as part of the 


process of liberation, and later, the work of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration will 
imply, if not occupation, at least physical presence ; and 
a co-ordinated policy is as urgent here as in the earlier 
phase of military occupation. But these are not insoluble 
problems, once the principle of the equal interest of all 
three Great Powers in the total European situation is 
established and the technique of occupation and relief is 
worked out jointly. - 

There is one sense, however, in which the acceptance of 
the principle of joint interest and joint responsibility is 
not enough. There is the time factor. In the present inten- 
sely dynamic situation, right decisions taken too late can 
be as disastrous as no decisions. The Commission set up 
so far covers the Mediterranean, but is it certain that the 
Mediterranean is the centre of the most urgent and 
delicate problems? There are some thorny issues to dis- 
entangle in the Balkans, and the French situation is far 
from satisfactory, but in no sense are the events of the 
next few weeks likely to precipitate a major crisis there, 
which, if not checked in time, may shake the structure 
of the Grand Alliance to its foundations. Such a crisis 
is clearly approaching ; and it is over the Polish problem 
that the principle of joint decision and joint responsibility 
needs to be put into practice immediately—in a matter 
_ Of days, not weeks. 

The Polish background is sombre enough. The bitter- 
ness between the pro-Soviet and Soviet-led partisans in 
Poland and the Polish military underground organisation 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief in exile has been 
growing steadily in the past year. Their two secret radio 
stations, Swit for the military underground, Kosciuscko 
for the partisans, now issue quite regular communiqués, 
not so much on their resistance to the Germans as on 
their own murderous and fratricidal warfare. In the past, 
the movements were divided on a. military as well as a 
political issue. The military underground wished to avoid 
too much armed resistance to the German occupation 
in order to “ economise its resources,” whereas the parti- 
sans were prodigal in their attacks, and invited in return 
the most bloody reprisals. This military issue is receding. 
Peasants driven from their villages in the so-called ‘“ de- 
fence zones,” or Jews fleeing from extermination in the 
ghettoes, have nothing left to economise. In any case, the 
Germans are in full retreat. The hour against which the 
military underground was presumably husbanding its 
resources is striking. But the political difficulty is un- 
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resolved ; and if the present situation lasts until the day 
when the Soviet forces reach the frontiers of Poland, it is 
all too probable that, while the pro-Soviet partisans will 
make common cause with the Red Army, the Polish mili- 
tary underground will find itself in conflict with the 
advancing Soviet armies. In that case, the “suspended 
relations ” between the Polish and Soviet Governments 
may rapidly move towards a state of war. 

This is the problem that must be given the highest 
priority in the Allies’ discussions. If it is not settled in the 
next weeks, it will pass beyond any possibility of settle- 
ment. The first step should come from General Sosnkov- 
ski. The Polish military underground is under his com- 
mand, and it is his obvious duty to order an immediate 
cease-fire in the inter-guerilla fighting, and to issue clear 
and unequivocal instructions to the whole organisation to 
co-operate unreservedly with the Russian forces when 
the Red Army enters Poland. The anti-Russian mood 
which has been worked up in the military underground 
by Poland’s military leaders—and by Swit—can only have 
disastrous consequences for the Polish people. No quisling 
has appeared in the country’s four years of martyrdom. It 
would be culpably irresponsible if, by failing to co- 
operate with the Russians now, the Polish military leaders 
laid their nation open to avoidable accusations. The more 
they co-operate with the Russians in driving the Ger- 
mans back, the stronger their claim in the final settle- 
ment not only to equitable but to generous treatment. 

The Russians, since they are in every sense playing from 
strength, have an even heavier responsibility. If they use 
their overwhelming military power to compel the Poles 
to accept a fait accompli in the frontier dispute, if they 
enter Poland in a spirit of hostility and revenge, and pro- 
ceed, as in 1939 and 1940, to political persecution and 
mass deportations, then there is little hope that the Poles, 
who have never allowed overwhelming odds to damp their 
desperate gallantry, will not fight back. What is needed 
now—as a counter-gesture to the military orders General 
Sosnkovski must give—is a binding Russian guarantee 
that they will enter Poland as friends and liberators and 
agree to the principle of negotiation with regard to all the 
territorial, minority, economic and political problems 
which will be outstanding when the time for a final settle- 
ment comes. 

This can only be accomplished through the Allied Com- 
mission, either by a rapid extension of the functions of the 
Algiers Commission or by the setting up immediately of a 
Central and Eastern European Commission. Its short-term 
and immediate task would be to clear the political mine- 
fields lying in the course of Russia’s advance westwards. 
Its long-term responsibility might be to oversee as an 


- impartial authority the whole Russo-Polish settlement with 


all the territorial modifications, plebiscites or transfers of 
population that may prove necessary. In this case, on the 
analogy of the admission of a French representative to 
the Mediterranean Commission, a Polish delegate should 
be appointed to the Eastern Commission. It would be a 
generous and imaginative stroke if at this point, to pave 
the way for such a solution, the Russians resumed diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish Government. 

Only a prompt solution on these lines is compatible with 
the creation of a working peace system. It involves neither 
side in a renunciation of their rights: or claims, but does 
provide a breakwater to ensure that the quick flood of the 
present crisis will not sweep away all hopes of settlement 
before the Powers have fairly gone to work to build more 
lasting dams. British and American diplomacy can do 
much to bring this breakwater into being. They must equal 
Russia in their eagerness to establish joint organs of dis- 
cussion and to appoint leading statesmen to conduct the 
discussion. They must practise to the full the freedom and 
frankness that Mr Eden called for last week, and which 
is the only basis upon which useful discussion can be 
conducted. As friends of both parties to the dispute, they 
are in a position to urge the gravity of the situation upon 
Russians and Poles alike. Finally, they can, if they will, 
become the chief exponents of the need for speed. Time 
governs all else in this particular crisis and time is run- 
ning very short. 
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New Men, New Measures ? 


HE Government changes announced last week are 

recorded in full on page 461. Their political signifi- 
cance is small. The balance of parties and personalities 
in the War Cabinet is not upset ; Sir John Anderson at 
the Exchequer is still a member, while Lord Beaverbrook, 
Lord Privy Seal under sealed orders, is not. It was 
perhaps tactless, if not provocative, of Mr Churchill to 
declare in the House of Commons last week that the basis 
of this present. Government is “not unanimity but a 
majority.” In the spirit this is surely not so; but in the 
letter it is, of course, true. The balance is, and remains, 
Conservative. The fact that Sir John Anderson, now 
Chancellor, was a spokesman of the Government’s coy 
response to the Beveridge Report implies nothing one 
way or the other about the Government’s possible second 
thoughts on the subject. Sir John’s predecessor spoke in the 
same vein in the same debate ; so, too, did Mr Herbert 
Morrison, the only serious Labour candidate suggested 
for the Chancellorship. The key move, politically, is 
probably the promotion of Mr Law, still at the Foreign 
Office, to be Minister of State with Cabinet rank. It was 
a promotion of this kind, under the then Foreign 
Secretary, that recognised the ascendant star of Mr Eden 
in the Conservative galaxy. eight years ago. 

Mr Law’s promotion may possibly be a key move in 
another sense. The immediate occasion of the Minis- 
terial changes was the untimely death of Sir Kingsley 
Wood. Plainly, however, they go further than filling gaps ; 
they come at a turning point in the war, and after the 
Quebec Conference. The question to what extent they also 
represent a turning point in policy is inevitably being 
asked ; and in only one sphere does this seem likely—the 
sphere of internationl economic reiations, to which 
Mr Law, who headed the British delegation to the Food 
Conference at Hot Springs, is apparently to pay special 
attention. This is perhaps the only branch of policy in 
which the Government’s gaze has been noticeably positive 
and forward-looking. Nothing so specific has been pro- 
duced in home or foreign policy as the Keynes Plan for an 
international currency clearing union ; and the present 
financial discussions in Washington probably extend, in 
detail as well as in principle, over the wide range of post- 
war world investment and commodity prices. Here, as at 
Hot Springs, the Government has the best of economic 
advice. It is significant that, while Mr Law is to 
oversee the process of preparation and negotiation from 
the Foreign Office, Sir John Anderson, skilled after the 
manner of a higher civil servant of the first quality in the 
collation and understanding of expert counsel, is to over- 
see it from the Treasury—and not irrelevant, perhaps, 


that the international economic relations of the United 
States (as reported on page 462) have now been collected 
under the umbrella of a single Government agency. 

It is, of course, true that sheer expediency, in terms of 
lend-lease, mutual aid, world relief, the dollar problem 
and the dominance of the United States as world supplier, 
has made this concentration on international economic 
problems inescapable. It is nevertheless of the greatest 
importance that the process is actually going on ; and it 
throws into relief the absence of similar headway on the 
home front and, most immediately, in international 
politics. One thing is certain of world relations during 
the remaining months of war and after ; victory, peace 
and prosperity will all depend, in the first instance, not 
on the best laid economic plans, essential though they 
are, but upon the degree of positive and specific collabora- 
tion in political matters that can be secured among the 
Great Powers. Here the issue is in the balance. The 
test, as an article on page 449 suggests, is the timing, 
temper, agenda and conclusions of the forthcoming Three 
Power Conference. It has been rumoured, without con- 
firmation, that the special task of Lord Beaverbrook, who 
is essentially a personality in search of a policy, may be 
to expedite relations with Marshal Stalin ; but the odd 
liking that sprang up between these two men when they 
met before in Moscow would not be the best basis for 
negotiations which may decide the future of the Western 
World, and he himself is said to have murmured darkly 
about work nearer home. 

Perhaps the return of Lord Beaverbrook to the Govern- 
ment should not be taken too seriously. Formally, he is 
not a member of the War Cabinet ; actually, he has always 
had access to the highest counsels, whether in office or 
not. During this war, Lord Beaverbrook has aiternated, 
whimsically, between Mr Churchill’s right hand and the 
Second Front opposition. Throughout, his place in Mr 
Churchill’s Government.has been kept warm for him ; 
the decision whether he should occupy it, and for how 
long, has been left to him, and he has made it, now this 
way and now that, according to his view of where he 
could do most good—or harm. But it may not be the best 
of omens that he has elected to come back officially at the 
moment when his newspapers are, in the main, cam- 
paigning against the continuance of controls in the recon- 
struction period. His mission may possibly be to Moscow 
—or to Washington ; but he will have his say on most 
matters, in 10, Downing Street. 

The unanswered question is the Government’s inten- 
tions in post-war domestic policy ; and the Government 
changes give at best only dusty answers. Like the police- 
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men in “The Pirates of Penzance,” Ministers say in 
chorus “ We Go, We Go,” but, like Gilbert’s constables 
again, they do not go; no visible headway is made. 
It has been suggested that the Prime Minister may 
take the opportunity, when Parliament reassembles, 
to announce a re-modelling of the system of Cabinet 
committees to facilitate decisions, as well as prepara- 
tions, in matters of home reconstruction. The promotion 
of Mr Law, and its possible implications, suggest that a 
rationalisation of foreign policy to cover and collate all 
aspects may be envisaged, however dimly. Can the same 
be said of home affairs? There is no evidence that it 
can. The machinery for canalising preparatory work and 
reaching conclusions already exists in the Home Affairs 
Committee of the Cabinet, with its sub-committees on 
general reconstruction and the Beveridge proposals, now 
handed over by Sir John Anderson, who within the limits 
set has done excellent work, to Mr Attlee, who has a 
Ministerial reputation still to make. The apparatus is 
already there. What it lacks is power to move ; and in 
the present Government the starting signal can only 
come from one source, the Prime Minister. 
Administratively, it is true, policy-making might 
still be helped by a further collection of home and recon- 
struction topics within a single pyramid of Ministerial 
authority, ranging from ali the higher civil servants en- 
gaged in this work, at the base, through departmental 
and inter-departmental bodies and Ministerial commit- 
tees to the Deputy Prime Minister, at the apex. The 
looseness of the present arrangements are personified 
by the piecemeal and powerless province of Sir William 
Jowitt ; by the external and autonomous position of the 
Minister of Labour, which enabled him at the Trades 
Union Congress to put forward his own personal and 
independent formula for demobilisation ; and by con- 
tinued rivalry and counter-bidding between kindred 
departments. But it is not more committees, or fewer, 
that are most needed, but decisions and action. Any 
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rationalisation of the Lord President’s Home Affairs 
Committee will be useless, and largely irrelevant, unless 
Mr Attlee, or some other Cabinet Minister, is given 
authority to act and to decide. 

The Churchillian mode of government is on trial. 
Formal descriptions of the War Cabinet system, its com- 
mittees and their articulation, tell much less than half the 
story. A great deal of hard and essential work is done by 
these means ; but the first, middle and last words are 
spoken, or not spoken, elsewhere. The War Cabinet itself 
meets singularly seldom, and Ministers talk with their 
great leader, or indeed with each other, surprisingly rarely. 
The instrument of government, loaded with great war 
and post-war tasks, is splayed out like the prongs of a 
fork jabbed into granite. Worthy White Papers on 
education, the health services, workmen’s compensation, 
pensions, social insurance, family allowances and the rest 
of the Beveridge proposals are, and will be, ably produced, 
ground work is laid upon ground work. But the questions 
that matter most to the people of this country, the 
questions of highest policy—the prevention of want, the 
use and control of the land, the realities of demobilisation, 
industrial re-equipment, overseas trade policy, transport 
co-ordination, civil aviation, and social administration 
—all these must apparently remain without even interim 
replies, and certainly without legislative answers, so long 
as the voice of Downing Street cannot find time from 
its vast strategic exercises to speak or to choose a spokes- 
man in its stead. Pertinently, Mr Doland, MP, asks in 
a letter to The Times: 

Are we to repeat the stupidities and inept gyrations 
of 1918, when no fewer than 196 committees dealing with 
post-war affairs were set up and the results were (to a 
very great extent) never acted upon? 

“Have we not in this kingdom [the writer asks] a 
‘ Churchill’ for home affairs?” Moses may not be able 
to come down from the mountain, but he may yet be able 
to send down the graven tablets by other hands. 


Local Authority Finance—II 


HE preceding article discussed the dilemma that will 

arise if, as appears to be the intention, local authori- 
ties are expected to find large additional sums for post- 
war reconstruction in such fields as education, health and 
medical services, and town and country planning. There 
will be strong resistance to any further increase in the 
rates. On the other hand, it would be unwise to depart 
from the sound principle that those who take the initiative 
in increasing expenditure should have to find part of the 
cost. The only escape from this dilemma will be by a 
substantial measure of reform of the present system of 
local finance. 

One solution that has been suggested from a number 
of quarters is that of the so-called national rate. A rate 
at a uniform poundage would be levied all over the 
country, the proceeds being paid into a single pool and 
redistributed in proportion to population or to some 
other measure of need. If the national rate were 12s. 6d. 
in the £, it would cover the greater part of the expendi- 
ture financed out of the rates, and only those areas 
whose expenditure per head is substantially above the 
average (which are not necessarily those which now have 
the higher rates) would have to impose an additional 
local rate of more than a very small amount. The total 
rate all over the country—national and local together— 
would be levelled up or down to about the 
present average, and could be increased from that point 
to cover the additional expenditure. This would be. easy 
to carry out (though the richer areas would not like it). 
It would require a uniform system of valuation through- 
out the country ; but that is needed in any event. A 
natjonal rate would be a considerable gain, as it would 
largely remove the worst defect in the present system, 
and if the national. rate were advanced as average ex- 


penditure increased, it would be a means of spreading 
the burden of the additional expenditure on an equitable 
basis between localities. But it does not wholly solve 
the problem. The other inequities of rates would remain. 
The present average rate is probably higher than such 
an imperfect tax should be, and if the whole 
point of the reform is to permit a further increase the 
defect would be magnified. Even if the present average 
rate were increased by 50 per cent (by which time it 
would be over 20s. in the £) it would raise less than £100 
million more, which might not last very long. (The local 
authorities are to find £32 millions a year more for educa- 
tion alone.) Moreover, any such average rate would 
involve a three-fold increase in many of the areas that are 
now most lightly rated. This defect could be cured by a 
contribution by the Exchequer to the national rate pool, 
which would postpone the evil day. But the national rate, 
with or without a further Exchequer subsidy, is only a 
deferment, not a solution, of the problem. It is doubtful 
whether it would be worth any Minister’s while to incur 
all the political odium of imposing rate increases on the 
richer areas for the sake of such an imperfect remedy. 
Another line of enquify lies in the direction of finding 
independent sources of revenue for local authorities 
other than rates. Local indirect taxes, whether they be 
the varying sales taxes of America or the local octrois 
of France, are equally objectionable. Would local direct 
taxation be possible? A local income-tax has been tried in 
a number of countries, but never in areas as small as the 
English local authorities, where it would be virtually 
impossible. The suggestion has been made that, while 
an income-tax at different rates in each of several 
hundred small areas would be impossible, a regional 
income-tax, varying only as between a dozen or so regions 
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—say, the eleven present civil defence regions—would 
be much more feasible. This suggestion is reinforced by 
another powerful argument for regionalism—namely, 
that many of the services now administered by local 
authorities could be much more efficiently and econo- 
mically handled on a regional basis. A regional educa- 
tional system, for example, could embrace the whole 
pyramid from the university at the top to the village 
school at the bottom, with its proper complement of 
special institutions fitted in at their proper places. A 
regional medical service could similarly be a rounded 
and balanced whole in a way that few county medical 
services can be. In short, a brand new regional tier should 
be inserted between the central government and the pre- 
sent local authorities, which would take over from the local 
authorities a number of the present services and finance 
them out of a regional income-tax, the rates being corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

This would be a logical and tidy solution. On paper, 
there would be great attractions in a system by which 
there were three tiers of authorities—national, regional 
and local—each financing from its own resources at least 
the greater part of its expenditure. But there would also 
be very great difficulties. If the regions were wholly 
independent of each other there would be differences in 
means as great as those to-day between the local authori- 
ties. The London region would be very rich, the Welsh 
region very poor. This could, of course, be got over by 
an equalising pool, and it is true that the virtues of 
financial independence relate less to the total expenditure 
of an authority than to any additional expenditure it 
may contemplate ; but an equalising pool would add to 
the complications. The income-tax is the chief elastic 
element in the national finances, and the Treasury could 
not be expected to allow a mortgage to be put upon 
it by the regions. To have raised, in 1938-39, a sum 
equal to half the total of rates by a regional income-tax 
would have involved a standard rate, on the average, of 
about Is. 6d. in the £ if it were levied on net taxable 
income after deduction of personal and other allowances, 
or of about 73d. in the £ if it were levied without any 
allowances. There would have to be a fairly rigid 
limit on further increases—in which case the financial 
freedom of the regions would disappear. Moreover, 
there would be political difficulties. How would the 
regional authorities be constituted? By direct election, 
by nomination from the local authorities, or by some 
other means? If one thing is certain it is that any such 
scheme would meet with unanimous and vigorous oppo- 
sition from all the local authorities—not merely from the 
rich ones, as in the case of the national rate. This 
regional solution may be the theoretically perfect one. 
But it can hardly be attempted. 

There remains a third possible line of reform, which 
may be politically the easiest. This is the nationalisation 
of some of the services now performed by local authorities 
—as, under the pressure of war, the fire service has been 
nationalised. The possibilities are illuminated by the fol- 
lowing table showing how much of the expenditure of local 
authorities on the various services in 1938-39 was not 
met out of specific income—that is, how much fell to 
be met out of the general funds of the authorities. (The 
figures refer to all local authorities in England and Wales): 


£ Millions 

RS OS ee en ee 49 -4 
Public health (inc. mental)............. 67-5 
RMR MMNINI oo sae 5 10:0 Faro Sere edo ils Seeseioye’e 32:7 
ESS are ts 4-6 
Highways, bridges, public lighting ...... 44-0 
MMMM Toes go sig G2 Sis oss <aharoie avs 6 Winn ensceso whovs 12-6 
MN ois 25a vaso ib slo iode eeiwieier lave 32-9 

ic) ra 243 -7 


Public assistance, one of the most costly services, is 
already well on the way to nationalisation. The founda- 
tion of the Assistance Board relieved the local authorities 
of a large number of their dependants. A number of 
old age and widowed pensioners were transferred by the 
Act of 1940. The Beveridge Plan proposes, in effect, the 
transfer of all the rest except those institutional cases 
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which are best regarded as the responsibility of the 
health services. If this transfer is carried out, and if (a 
large if) the local authorities are allowed to retain the 
benefit of the change, there would be a substantial relief 
to the rates, falling in exactly those areas where it is 
most needed. 

But this relief would hardly go far enough. It would 
be only just about enough to cover the additional 
costs to be put on the local authorities by the Education 
White Paper alone. If the local authorities are to be put 
into a position to play a constructive réle in the services 
for which they are left responsible they will have to be 
relieved of more than public assistance. There is a good 
case for continuing the process of transferring the cost of 
main roads to the state ; but some highway expenditure 
should properly remain with the local authorities. The 
obvious next candidates for nationalisation would be 
education and health. In both a case for larger 
units can be made on the score of efficiency of 
administration. But both are also services in which 
local pride and local interest can be aroused with 
the greatest benefit both to the services and to the 
local authorities. It would not be an easy matter to 
assess the relative weight of pros and cons in either case, 
and the nationalisation of either would be resisted with 
energy and eloquence. Nevertheless, it may be that one 
of the two should be taken over by the state if the local 
authorities are to be in a position to do their duty by 
the other. If so, the balance of advantage would seem 
to lie with nationalising the health services (with the 
exception of some of the services, such as parks and 
sewerage, which are usually grouped with health, but are 
obviously matters for local administration) and leaving 
education with the counties and county boroughs, as 
proposed in the recent White Paper. Health services on 
a national standard are only just coming into being; the 
educational system is a going concern. Standards of 
service are more easily measured in objective terms, and 
therefore more susceptible to central control, in medicine 
than in education. Though a certain variety in methods 
is desirable in both, it is more desirable in education. 
The teachers are accustomed to employment by the local 
authorities ; the doctors would resent it. Health services 
are already connected with nationally administered social 
insurance ; education is not. 

This third method of reform, therefore, comes down 
to a suggestion for the assumption by the state of com- 
plete responsibility—financial and administrative—for 
public assistance and for the health services, with a 
Ministry of Social Security (incorporating the Assistance 
Board) and a Ministry of Health (preferably relieved of 
the functions it inherited from the Local Government 
Board) to follow the Post Office and the Ministry of Labour 
in building up nation-wide networks of administration. 
The amounts spent by local authorities in 1938-39 on 
poor relief and on those health services that would be 
appropriate for transfer (apart from small specific grants) 
was £73 millions, or equal to about 38 per cent of 
the amount raised in rates. It would therefore provide a 
substantial fund out of which additional expenditure on 
other services could be financed for some time to come 
—the more so if the relief were combined with some 
form of equalisation scheme. It would, of course, be an 
essential part of the scheme that the relief should be 
allowed to accrue to the local authorities, at least in 
major part. The Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
very foolish to regard the issue as one of conflict be- 
tween the taxpayer’s interest and the ratepayer’s. The tax- 
payer and the ratepayer are the same person, and he can 
more easily bear the burden of expanding social services 
through taxes than through rates. 

The discussion in this article, necessarily much abbre- 
viated, will have shown that there are no easy solutions 
to this problem. Nor is it a matter which is interesting 
enough in itself ever to become a major political issue. 
Nevertheless, it is a problem of the greatest technical 
importance for the future of the community’s social 
engineering, and a solution must be found if the structure 
is not to be fatally weak. 
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Scotland’s Future 


naa suffered from chronic depression between 
the two wars, and did not receive its full share of 
attention in the early planning for the present war. 
Scotsmen are anxious for better treatment after the war, 
and their plans for reconstruction are already well 
advanced. The end of the war with Germany need not 
in itself present any serious new problems to Scottish 
industry. If the war in the Far East outruns the Euro- 
pean war, the demand for naval and merchant ships, 
in a battle which will be predominantly naval, should 
keep shipyards, marine engineering works and their 
sources of supply fully occupied ; and both the recon- 
struction of European economy, and replacement at home, 
will maintain the level of employment in the heavy 
capital equipment industries for a time. But the recon- 
struction and replacement boom which followed the last 
war was succeeded by a deep depression, from which 
Scotland never fully recovered. Will this happen again? 
The question is not peculiar to Scotland. 

The principal aim of Scottish planners is to strike a 
better balance between heavy and light industry, between 
the production of capital and consumption goods. 
Scotland’s dependence on heavy industry, and the 
absence of alternative industries capable of absorbing 
surplus labour, contributed very largely to the severity 
of its unemployment. A considerable number of light 
engineering firms have lately come to the north ; but the 
firms which have, either voluntarily or by direction, 
removed from the south may not be prepared to stay 
in Scotland after the war, and their capacity, now work- 
ing on strictly wartime products, mostly in reconditioned 
factories or mills, may not be easily adaptable for peace- 
time purposes. How to retain such factories and to 
attract new enterprise is the chief concern of the Scot- 
tish Council on Industry. This organisation, set up in 
1942 under the chairmanship of the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, represents industrial, financial and trade 
union interests; its vice-chairman is Sir Stephen 
Bilsland, formerly active in the Scottish Development 
Council, and its object is to “ maintain, stimulate and 
encourage Scottish industry during and after the war.” 
It has been instrumental in securing an increased alloca- 
tion of new war projects in Scotland since its formation, 
and a number of sub-committees are examining the pos- 
sibilities of developing various branches of economic 
activity (such as chemicals, plastics, light engineering, dis- 
tribution, housing, canning, and crofter industries). 

The Council’s main lines of approach to post-war pro- 
blems are, first, to broaden the basis of the country’s 
industrial structure ; secondly, to extend the provision 
of factory buildings ; and, thirdly, to improve transport 
and communications. It is trying to break down the 
general impression that the devil lives north of the 
Tweed ; that Scotland is unsuited to light industrial 
development, that its labour is more turbulent than in 
the south, and that the area beyond the Border is too 
remote for successful enterprise. Actually, employers 
from the south have expressed satisfaction at the quality 
and character of Scottish labour, while the success of the 
Hillington Trading Estate, beyond the expectations of its 
sponsors, encourages the belief that there is considerable 
scope for the development of small, modern factory units. 

The Scottish Council is not a branch of the Scottish 
Nationalist movement. It seeks as much autonomy as 
possible in shaping plans and, above all, insists on being 
consulted by “ Whitehall” ; but it recognises that Scot- 
land, as part of the United Kingdom, must fit into a 
national framework. There would, however, seem to be 
some lack of appreciation of this fact on the part of 
certain sections, which are pressing particular claims. 
This is perhaps inevitable in a country where industry is 
highly localised, which has suffered so much and for so 
long from depression, and where there is a strong element 
of local patriotism. Dundee is a case in point. Local 
pride is very strong (Tay-built ships are as good as 


Clyde-built ships, and Dundee cake is better than 
Aberdeen cake); the city has been largely dependent on 
the jute industry, and suffered from continuous under- 
employment. In the ten years before the war, with an 
insured population of 75,000, the lowest unemployment 
figure was 13,000 in 1938 and in 1931, fully half were 
unemployed, jute alone accounting for 15,000. Dundee’s 
planners are naturally primarily concerned about the 
future of its staple trade, and are alarmed about the pro- 
spect of “low-wage” competition from India, whose 
jute industry was built up with Scottish capital and 
equipment, while the native industry was left to decay 
with obsolescing plant. Dundee wishes to attract new 
industries, and its jute manufacturers are asking for pro- 
tection and import regulation. 

The jute manufacturers’ demand for tariffs is in 
direct opposition to the shipping and exporting interests 
of the West of Scotland, whose survival depends upon a 
return to the freest possible trade. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised how much economic activity in the 
Glasgow area has depended, and will still depend, on the 
shipment, import and processing of sea-borne goods and 
commodities. But the controversy between freer trade and 
protection is not the only issue at stake between the various 
sections of Scottish industry. The conflict between the 
advocates of high and low wages is equal in importance 
and, perhaps, even more fundamental. Higher wage 
standards, with increased purchasing power in the hands 
of the workers, and improved social security, would pro- 
mote the expansion of the consumption goods industries ; 
on the other hand, firms dependent on the export trade 
fear that high wages might place them at a competitive 
disadvantage with countries whose labour costs were low. 
The trade unions’ determination to safeguard their future 
wage standards is at the root of the Clyde shipyard 
workers’ present demands. 

Scottish shipbuilders are, on the whole, not pessimistic 
about postwar prospects. They realise that there will be 
a big immediate demand for replacement, for the recon- 
version of war-adapted merchant ships, and, in the 
longer run, for the type of specialised passenger and 
cargo vessel which Scotland is well fitted to produce. 
They are not seriously alarmed about competition from, 
say, Mr Kaiser in the United States, whose ships have 
been built to a specific war design and on a mass pro- 
duction basis. Productivity per man is still said—though 
no satisfactory standard of recent comparison is avail- 
able—to be definitely higher than in America. Clydeside is 
hearteningly convinced that quality and skill will continue 
to count. The most progressive shipbuilders recognise 
the importance of technique and elasticity ; one West 
of Scotland yard, for instance, has devised a scheme— 
to come into operation in twelve months’ time—which 
will eliminate much unnecessary movement and waste 
of manhours. At the same time, the development of 
electric welding and the introduction of prefabrication 
may be important factors in reducing costs. Undoubtedly, 
shipbuilders who cling to old-fashioned methods will be 
squeezed out, and the rigidity of trade union demarca- 
tion, based on craft tradition, presents a serious hindrance 
to the development of flexibility. 

Nor are Scottish shipbuilders particularly worried 
about competition from civil aviation. There is great con- 
fidence that Scotland will play a leading réle in postwar 
aviation, even if its share of the aircraft industry itself 
has been small. The West of Scotland possesses an 
exceptionally fine airport, with nearly ideal flying and 
climatic conditions, being completely fog-free, and lying 
on the direct route between the United States and 
Northern Europe. Most of the plans for Britain’s future 
air ports are still in the blue-print stage. Scotland has a 
lead already ; its port is in full operation, and develop- 
ments are planned to make it a vast amphibious ter- 
minal. This would not only provide employment for 
those concerned in aviation services and the aircraft 
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industry ; it would also stimulate the tourist trade. The 
extension of holidays with pay after the war, with cheap 
travelling facilities, should open up the Highlands as a 
national asset, and not, as they have been in the past, 
mainly as the preserve of sporting and fishing interests. 
Fears have been expressed that the beauty and accessi- 
bility of the Highlands may be marred by the industrial 
developments projected under the Hydro-electricity Bill ; 
and the amenities committee of the new board is designed 
to act as a safeguard against spoliation and to ensure 
esthetically satisfactory standards in the construction of 
new works. The risk is surely worth taking, for the 
alternative is to leave the Highlands in their derelict con- 
dition with a dwindling and ageing population of crofters 
and ghillies. The plan is to develop the electro-metal- 
lurgical and electro-chemical industries, which depend 
upon the availability of cheap and abundant electricity ; 
opinion seems to be that hydro-electricity is more suit- 
able for this, and cheaper, than thermal electricity. More- 
over, coal is a scarce factor, and the need to preserve coal 
resources provides an additional argument for harnessing 
the hitherto wasted water-power of the Highlands for 
industrial development. 

Whatever success may be achieved in attracting and 
maintaining light industries after the war, and whatever 
the expansion of the chemical industry, there can be no 
escaping the fact that Scotland’s fortunes are, funda- 
mentally, still bound up with those of its heavy industry. 


NOTES OF 


The Russian Steam-roller 


The last weeks of September were crowded with great 
Russian victories. On September 23rd the Russians captured 
Poltava, the historic town where Charles XII was defeated 
by Peter the Great. It was around Poltava that German 
resistance was strongest. The Germans clung on to Poltava 
for so long in order to evacuate the remainder of their 
forces from the Donetz basin by railway to Kiev. Simul- 
taneously with the fall of Poltava, the Germans announced 
the evacuation of the Kuban. Two days later, on Septem- 
ber 25th, Smolensk was stormed and captured by the 
Russians. The fall of Smolensk—the site of Hitler’s head- 
quarters on the eastern front—was followed by a swift 
Russian advance westward. In the next three days two 
Russian thrusts developed. One followed the Smolensk- 
Polotsk railway towards Vitebsk ; the Russians here threaten 
not only Vitebsk, but also Polotsk close to the Polish 
frontier. Polotsk may at a later stage be enveloped from 
Vitebsk as well as from Velikye Luki, which was captured 
by the Russians early in the year. To the north of Vitebsk 
the Russian lines are now only 60 to 80 miles from the old 
Polish frontier. The second thrust from Smolensk follows 
the Smolensk-Minsk railway and is nearing Orsha. Further 
to the south, Roslavl was captured simultaneously with 
Smolensk, and in the course of a few days the Russians 
have advanced half-way from Roslavl to Mogilev. The 
offensive in the direction of Gomel has brought the attackers 
within a few miles of that town. A week ago the front from 
Gomel down to Zaporozhe ran roughly parallel to the 
Dnieper at a distance of twenty to fifty miles from the river. 
Now the Russians have almost everywhere reached the left 
bank of the river with the fall of Kremenchug. Only one 
important town on the left bank of the Dnieper— 
Zaporozhe—is still held by the Germans as their only im- 
portant rearguard bridgehead. 


x 


The present phase is a struggle for crossings and bridge- 
heads. On September 27th the first Soviet patrols crossed 
the Dnieper. On September 28th the Germans admitted 
that the Russians had established some bridgeheads on the 
right bank of the Dnieper. The lie of the land (the low 
left bank and the hilly right bank of the river) has handi- 
capped the attackers. The Russian reply has been the use 
of airborne divisions as well as sappers. On the extreme 
south the Germans still cling very stubbornly—and 
Probably at the price of very heavy casualties—to the 
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The basic and interdependent industries of shipbuilding, 
marine and general engineering, iron and steel and coal 
together employed about 40 per cent of all the insured 
workers in West Central Scotland in 1935, and accounted 
for 36 per cent of the area’s aggregate “ net output.” A 
country cannot alter the basis of its economy overnight. 
But it is difficult to be optimistic about the employment 
prospects in these industries for their war-swollen labour 
force. It is clear that their aim must be technical efficiency 
and scientific production methods; shipbuilders are 
realising this, and iron and steel manufacturers, many of 
whose plants are old-fashioned and uneconomic, will have 
to do the same. Rationalisation must reduce the numbers 
employed ; a process of slimming is inevitable and the réle 
of new and lighter industries is to absorb the workers 
displaced. Otherwise labour will tend to drift away, and 
Scotland will face further depopulation. How this pro- 
blem of industrial balance can be solved depends on the 
decisions, not in Scotland, but at the highest level of 
Government. It is useless to plan the location of industry, 
until there is a decision on the Barlow report, or to 
project local development, until there is a decision on the 
Uthwatt report ; and there is still no indication of the 
Government’s intentions in regard to overseas trade, still 
Scotland’s mainstay, on controls and the other funda- 
mental issues of post-war reconstruction. In the absence 
of central decisions on policy, Scotland’s plans may turn 
out to be as ephemeral as the Loch Ness monster. 


THE WEEK 


Zaporozhe-Crimea railway. Withdrawal to the Dnieper here 
would spell doom to the German forces in the Crimea and 
in the Kuban. All along the front the withdrawal seems 
to have been carried out deliberately but not “ according 
to plan”; the tempo has been dictated by Russian pressure. 
And the principl2 on which the German High Command 
now seems to act is not so much to bargain space against 
time as to sacrifice equipment to save men; Soviet 
reports claim big captures of arms and ammunition, but not 
of prisoners. After three months of last winter’s campaign 
the number of prisoners taken by the Russians was 300,000 ; 
after two and a half months of this summer’s campaign 
it is only 30,000. The other German principle is to Jeave 
a vast and deep “ Maginot line” of ruin and devastation 
to deprive the pursuers of the facilities (billets, communica- 
tions and so on) needed to continue the pursuit. 


* * * 


Corsica and Algiers 


The French National Committee is to appoint a repre- 
sentative to the Mediterranean Commission. The news has 
naturally been received with immense joy and relief by the 
French, who rightly see in the step the recognition of 
France’s due status as an ally in wartime and as a vital 
factor in building the peace. The Great Powers, too, can 
welcome the decision, for it will help to counter the criti- 
cism that they are taking into their own hands the destiny 
of the European nations. This enhancement of France’s 
position comes appropriately at a time when French troops 
have all but freed Corsica, the first French territory in 
Europe to be liberated. After a week’s campaigning, Bastia 
has fallen and the Germans have been made to pay heavily 
for their attempts to evacuate their troops. Yet while the 
week has seen the greatest diplomatic and military advance 
so far in the fortunes of resisting France, the politics of 
resistance itself are again giving grave reasons for alarm and 
disquiet among the friends of France. The signal for a new 
crisis within the French Committee was General Giraud’s 
communiqué announcing that a rising had taken place in 
Corsica against Vichy, and that French troops had landed 
to assist in the struggle. Apparently the French Com- 
mittee had not been consulted about the operation. General 
Giraud may in that event have been technically at fault ; 
but it is perfectly possible that the speed of events in 
Corsica, or the need to preserve secrecy in getting men to 
the island, prevented him from taking counsel with the 


_ Committee.’ In any case, whatever the lack of contact at 


first between the military and political side of the Corsican 
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campaign, the situation was very quickly stabilised on the 
island. A new prefect, appointed by the French Com- 
mittee—M. Luizet—arrived in Corsica; and M. Luizet’s 
first act was to restore the laws of the Republic. Popular 
elections had already replaced the known quislings, and 
the last possible suspicions should have been assuaged by 
the removal of the former prefect, even though at the time 
of the rising he took the anti-Vichy side. Under these condi- 
tions, the most favourable interpretation should have been 
put on General Giraud’s gaffe. Above all, it should not have 
been utilised for what is beginning to look like a very shady 
political manceuvre. 


* * x 


The Political Issue 


It was again General de Gaulle who saw fit to-precipi- 
tate a political crisis, involving the whole status of the 
Committee. After the landing in Corsica, he demanded in the 
Committee that the Commander-in-Chief—General Giraud, 
hitherto Co-President of the Committee—should no longer 
be a member of the Committee. He also proposed that a 
civilian should take over control of military affairs. Neither 
proposal is in substance partisan. The more fighting there 
is to do, the less General Giraud will be able to attend 
the Committee, and a civilian Minister for War is in the 
sound Republican tradition. The prolonged crisis sprang 
not from the proposals—nor indeed from the alleged in- 
discretion which called forth the proposals—but from the 
atmosphere of political jockeying for position which Algiers 
has not yet succeeded in throwing off. While the difficulties 
were being considered in committee, the Free French 
weekly, Combat, sharply revived the old Gaullist issue. It 
pointed to the Gaullisme of the masses in Corsica, where, 
according to one of the Corsican delegates to Algiers, 


the name of de Gaulle united us. He it was that broke down 
all the old political conventions. At his summons we all came 
together in the resistance movement for the liberation of 
France and our republican liberties. 


Combat went on to argue that the time had come to 
dispense with those who took a purely military and technical 
view of the war, “which contradicts both the national will 
and the profound inspiration of Fighting France.” “ Political 
homogeneity ” could be achieved by the Committee only if 
all the Commissioners were responsible to a single president 
and if all of them shared the same political outlook. Thus 
the national will is identified with Fighting France and 
with General de Gaulle—président unique. Worse followed. 
Francois Vittori, one of the leaders of Corsican resistance, 
stated over. the Algiers wireless that 


in Corsica the Committee of National Liberation is regarded 
as the Government of the Republic. General de Gaulle is con- 
sidered as the head of the Provisional Government. 


On top of this political manceuvring has come the 
decision of the Committee to appoint not a civilian but 
General Legentilhomme, a former National Commissioner 
for War in the Free French Committee, to be the new 
Minister of Defence. Moreover, the French forces, which 
according to the earlier decisions, were to be fused, will 
now continue as separate entities, one under the Com- 











CENTENARY RECORD 


1. We have been able to prepare a limited num- 
ber of copies of A Commemorative Pamphiet, 
which will include (a) all the special centenary 
articles which appeared in the issue of September 
4th, dealing with the history, policy and present 
views of The Economist, and (b) the speeches made 
at a centenary luncheon on September 2nd by 
Sir Walter Layton, chairman of the gathering ; the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the Governor of the 
Bank of England; the Home Secretary ; and the 
Editor of The Economist. Copies are now avail- 
able (price 2s.. postage 2d.), and applications 
should be made to The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. (Temple 
Bar 3316.) 

2. A-volume of essays entitled ‘‘ The Economist, 
1843-1943,’’ which is mainly historical in character, 
has been published by the Oxford University Press, 
price 7s. 6d. (Orders should be placed through 
booksellers, and not with either the Oxford 
University Press or The Economist.) 
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mander-in-Chief, the other under the Minister for Defence. 
In other words, there is to be a regular and a Gaullist army. 
The whole situation is obviously extremely unsatisfactory. 
On the evidence it looks as though an undignified plot has 
been hatched to remove General Giraud, while at the same 
time some very dubious steps are being taken to give the 
National Committee some sort of provisional status and 
to give General de Gaulle as its president the official réle of 
leader in liberated France. 


x x * 


France and the Allies 


The Great Powers naturally feel some hesitation in 
intervening in issues which can be interpreted as purely 
domestic. But the policy pursued at Algiers is not purely 
domestic. It affects the future of France, of the Allies’ rela- 
tions with France and the wider problem of restoring a 
European community. There are two forms of external and 
perfectly legitimate pressure which the three Great Powers 
must exercise immediately on the National Committee. 
They must now repeat plainly that their recognition did 
not confer on the Committee the status of a Provisional 
Government. The acceptance of a French representative 
on the Mediterranean Commission might very suitably be 
made dependent upon an authoritative French disavowal of 
the rumours, reports and ballons d’essai rife in Algiers. 
Next, the Allies, by their military authority in such matters 
as strategic plans and Lend-Lease, must vigorously uphold 
the position of General Giraud. The Commander-in-Chief 
must be given proper authority—that is a principle accepted 
in Britain, Russia and the United States. They must also 
insist on a unification of the French army. There is no 
reason at all why they should have their plans bedevilled 
by the existence of two French military forces, one with a 
strong political flavour. It is obvious that neither of these 
two cardinal points of policy will be achieved unless all 
three Great Powers stand together. General de Gaulle might 
not prove averse to playing the apple of discord between 
East and West. It is all the more urgent that the fullest and 
frankest agreement should be reached in advance. The Medi- 
terranean Commission is to consider the military-political 
problems raised by the campaign in the south. There are 
none more urgent than the status and intentions of the 
French Committee and its president. 


* * * 


The Women 


The technique of secret conferences changes each time. 
When the Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet 
met the press over a year ago, there was no announcement 
before or after the event. The secret conference with the 
miners was announced in advance, but there was no report 
of what was said. Now a secret conference has been held at 
the Albert Hall with 6,000 women, representing different 
branches of women’s war work. Elaborate precautions were 
taken to keep it a secret, presumably because of the bevy of 
Ministers who attended—Mr Churchill, Mr Bevin, Mr 
Eden, Mr Brown, Lord Woolton and Mr Dalton, and Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson and Miss Florence Horsbrugh all spoke— 
but was it necessary to exclude the press and let the public 
know what took place only through the official reports of the 
speeches, given out by the Ministry of Information? If 6,000 
women could be trusted to keep the event a secret before- 
hand, could not a handful of journalists be trusted as well? 
The result is that, though the speeches are known, the 
public is still in ignorance of the atmosphere of the meeting, 
and has little information about the sort of questions that 
were put or of the way in which they were answered. A 
more fundamental point at issue is whether pep talks of 
this kind have any value at this stage of the war. The fatigue 
mentioned in the Ministry of Health’s report for 1942 
(discussed in a Note on page 460), which has become 
more apparent in the course of this year, cannot be 
countered by these methods. Mr Churchill, in his speech 
recognised that the country is “ full out,” and that the task, 
a tremendous one, is “to hold it,” and to prevent apathy. 
To hear him may perhaps have been a tonic to the favoured 
6,000. but the effects cannot last, and cannot filter down to 
the millions who did not hear, and who, though their deter- 
mination is unshaken, are plainly in need of a rest. Strikes. 
disputes, grumblings, and other apparent rifts in national 
unity should be considered against this background of 
general tiredness, and His Majesty’s Ministers might well 
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ponder whether they ought not to substitute for pep talks 
and appeals to patriotism a little more of fundamental cures 
—shorter hours in factories, bigger rations for those that 
need them, improved transport and so on. To treat tired- 
ness as though it were a weakening of morale is very 
irritating to the patient. 


x x * 


Womanpower Policy 


The Great Womanpower Row has subsided. The pre- 
sentation of most of the Government on Tuesday to 6,000 
delegates of women’s organisations at the Albert Hall marked 
a new drive in labour policy. In a sense, the Albert Hall 
rally was Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, or even 
Horatio. The Ministers of Supply and Aircraft Production 
were not there; and it is their activities, especially those of 
the latter, in moving women from place to place and from 
factory to factory, to fit in with the new schedules of bomber 
output, that have caused most of the recent stir. The critics 
put their case very badly in the Commons debate last 
week; many speakers had apparently no real conception of 
what is going on and why, and they tended to concentrate 
rather on tittle-tattle and scandal. Such stupid statements 
as the one that there were a thousand girls at the Ministry 
of Information doing nothing else but run up and down- 
stairs making tea were characteristic. Wastage of labour, 
whether by Government or employers, should be attacked 
everywhere, but not like this. By promising to hedge 
round the registration and comb-out of all women between 
46 and 50 years of age with precisely the safeguards and 
guarantees that were intended from the outset, Mr Bevin 
gained an easy victory. It was never proposed to draft these 
women en masse ; the purpose of the registration was, and 
is, simply to find out what they are doing, and whether a 
proportion, probably small, is available for more essential 
war work. By putting this in the form of a great concession, 
the Minister of Labour and his Under-Secretary rode off in 
triumph. 


* x * 


Recruitment and Replenishment 


Members would have done far better in last week’s 
manpower debate to discuss the really important problems. 
Broadly, the picture is this. The function of the Supply 
Departments is, first, to maintain the labour force, not of 
industries, but of particular factories in particular places 
at the required level week by week; and, secondly, to expand 
the labour force of selected factories, in this or that local 
area, as strategic decisions demand. The dominating stra- 
tegic decision at the moment is that which has involved a 
marked increase in the allocation of labour to factories work- 
ing for the Ministry of Aircraft Production. First, these fac- 
tories, many of which are not in the most suitable places 
for labour supply, housing accommodation, travel or feed- 
ing, have to be provided with the necessary number of 
workers, mainly women, and then, week by week, that supply 
has to be kept up to counter the inevitable wastage due to 
age, ill-health, and so on. The Ministry of Supply is by now 
reasonably well experienced in this task of perpetual local 
replenishment, and most of its factories are at least reasonably 
well placed with this in view; the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction is, perhaps, not so well versed or equipped. More 
women are needed from the older age groups to supplement 
local supplies in order to make this continuous process 
of replenishment possible—and it is symptomatic of the irre- 
levant and prejudiced approach of many Members of Parlia- 
ment that, while furious objection was raised to the general 
registration of women between 46 and 50, not a voice was 
lifted to question the parallel registration (also for aircraft 
work) of all women between the ages of 18 and 55, for- 
merly employed in cotton work. “Working women,” it 
seems, must work, while Members weep about the others. 


* *x * 
’ 


Advance in Italy 


The dominant feature of last week’s fighting in southern 
Italy was the contrast between the position on the left of 
the Allied front and that on the right. On the left wing, the 
Fifth Army resumed the offensive in the Salerno sector on 
September 24th, and the advance here was very slow, at first. 
The country to the north of Salerno is very difficult ; and 
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Kesselring seems to have concentrated the bulk of his 
forces in this sector, on both sides of the southern end of 
the Salerno-Naples road, in order to cover the approaches to 
Naples. With the capture of Nocera the Allies have now 
entered the plain of Naples. To the east of the Salerno 
sector, the enemy does not seem to have the strength to 
oppose the Allied advance in any great force. The 
Eighth Army has thrust forward far to the north and occu- 
pied Melfi and Foggia, with its famous chain of airfields. 
If the capture of Foggia has been achieved by an isolated 
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sally of an armoured column, as some reports suggest, the 
consolidation of this important gain is the next and most 
urgent task of the Eighth Army. The airfields of Foggia 
will prove most useful in speeding up the assault on Naples 
and in bringing the whole campaign in the “ heel” of Italy 
to an early conclusion. By their advance in the centie and 
on the right, the Allied forces have also made it pos- 
sible to outflank Kesselring’s army around Naples, An 
advance from the east, through the road junction of Avellino, 
may create a threat to the Germans around Naples, and 
compel them to give ground even before they are overtaken 
by the advance from Salerno. 


*« x * 
Self Redemption 


In Sardinia, in Corsica, in some areas on the Italian 
mainland, in the Balkans and the Greek islands, various 
units of the Italian army have joined in the fighting to free 
their country of the Germans. No action has yet been re- 
ported from the Italian navy, but it is in a position to give 
assistance to the Allied side. It looks as though the process 
of “self-redemption,” to which Mr Churchill referred, is 
under way. Certainly the Badoglio Government is talking 
confidently of post-war reconstruction, and Count Sforza, in 
his farewell speech in the United States, extended self- 
redemption to include Eritrea, Libya and Somaliland—the 
1919 frontiers again? In Britain there is a growing tendency 
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to speak of a people’s war and a people’s peace, and to 
welcome the liberated Italian people back into the comity 
of nations. The idealism behind this outlook must indeed 
be respected, but it is important to make clear at this early 
stage how it can be combined with the solemn undertaking 
made in the Atlantic Charter, and in many other state- 
ments of the Allied leaders, that the aggressor nations will 
be disarmed, and will remain disarmed until some permanent 
system of security is established. Certainly the peace must 
be a people’s peace, but not only the Italian people are 
involved. There are the people of Greece, for example, and 
the people of France. Have the Greeks suffered and resisted 
so long to see restored at the end of the war the Italian navy 
intact, the very symbol of mare nostrum? The French navy 
lies scuttled at Toulon. Will the French nation not only 
forget the “stab in the back,” but readily begin the peace 
with naval inferiority to Italy? The problem is very similar 
in Germany. Since the formation in Moscow of the 
Association of German Officers and the swamping of the 
Free German Committee with generals, the propaganda 
transmitted to Germany by men of the standing of the 
Stalingrad General, Seidlitz, takes the line that Germany 
must surrender now while there is still a chance of escaping 
unconditional surrender, and of maintaining some of its 
military strength. Admittedly there may be an overwhelm- 
ing case for using this propaganda to break down Germany’s 
psychological resistance—it was the soldiers who cracked 
first last time—but is it conceivable that this should repre- 
sent the Allies’ final policy towards Germany? Whatever 
other groups or institutions can be permitted to achieve 
self-redemption, surely (as Mr Churchill said straightly in 
the Commons last week) the Prussian military caste and the 
German war machine cannot. 


x * x 


The Allies’ Part 


The final terms to be imposed on Italy and Germany 
will be presumably the concern of the Three Power Confer- 
ence. In justice to the victims of their aggression, no acts 
of surrender must be allowed to wipe out the need for 
destroying for a time the instruments of their aggression or 
to prevent full restitution of all transferred territory or 
property. These are the minimum terms; there may be 
others. But the advocates of a people’s peace are perfectly 
right to contend that only a peace that gives the defeated 
nations some elbow room has any chance of surviving. There 
is a very real sense in which the German and Italian masses 
are not responsible for the crimes committed in their namc, 
and to leave them after the Allied victory with nothing to do 
but brood over inequality of status and the loss of military 
power would invite a repetition of the nineteen thirties. It 
is here that the Allies’ responsibility for creating a working 
peace system lies most heavily. If they maintain a monopoly 
of military power, they must be certain that they do not 
themselves abuse it. And if peace is to mean something 
tangible and valuable to both the Germans and _ Italians, 
they must be drawn back as quickly as may be into the 
economic and social community of Europe and the world. 
Buropean prosperity needs the prosperity of the Central 
Powers. German industry will need markets. The Italians 
will need possibilities of emigration—most of which lie either 
in the United States or the British Commonwealth. The 
more generous the economic and social conditions, the more 
sternly will the Allies be able to impose the military re- 
strictions. To neglect either side of the policy would be tu 
invite injustice, bitterness, and, finally, renewed war. 


* * * 


Inside Italy 


Now that Mussolini has announced the members of his 
new Government, he has given away to the world a fact 
that must have been obvious from the first in Italy—that 
Fascism has crumbled beyond repair and that no amount 
of German tinkering can ever set it up again. Of all the old 
members of the Fascist Grand Council, only one, Tringal- 
Casanova, has joined the new Government. The only out- 
standing name is that of Graziani, and he is there probably 
not out of any love of Fascism, but because of his fierce 
personal hatred of Badoglio, whom he accuses of having 
shamelessly switched sides. The Germans may well look on 
Graziani as a key figure, for all the evidence suggests that 
they are desperately anxious to regain control of as much 
of the Italian armed forces as possible. The Navy is pretty 
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well lost, though the Germans claim that all the italian 
U-boats in the Atlantic have remained “ faithful.” Musso- 
lini has stated that most of the material, machines, equip- 
ment and so forth of the Italian Air Force are in German 
hands, and it is significant that Fascist pilots are being put 
up to broadcast appeals to their comrades. The Army is 
obviously in a state of complete confusion. Mussolini forecast 
a Fascist voluntary army built up round the militia, and 
appeals for volunteers are now being made, yet no one 
knows how strong the militia is, and everywhere the impres- 
sion given is one of collapse and chaos. But the Germans 
do not want manpower only for military usage; a drastic 
mobilisation of labour is going on in German-occupied Italy. 
The 1921-25 age groups have been called up in Rome and 
this week fifteen age groups were called up in central Italy. 
This new labour force is to take in most of the Italian men, 
and recruiting offices have been opened for women to go to 
Germany to work. It seems that the appeals and threats are 
having some effect, and certainly the appalling conditions 
inside Italy may have helped the mobilisation scheme. The 
Swiss wireless, which is exceptionally reliable, speaks of 
chaos everywhere and “ conditions of real famine” in all the 
big towns. This is borne out by such facts as the sending of 
two hundred waggons of food to Naples or the talk of “ re- 
storing the collapsed rationing system.” Currency, too, is in 
a state of chaos. All bank notes must be presented for 
stamping during October ; they will then be devalued 50 per 
cent and later scrapped altogether. New notes will be issued 
in the New Year. The Germans have also devalued the lira 
in terms of the mark. In these conditions, people may be 
glad to accept the security of forced labour. However, there 
are heartening signs of real resistance. Trains have been 
waylaid, Germans shot, and Rome Radio has threatened 
death, not only to actual saboteurs, but also to their families. 
The death penalty has also been ordered for those who fail 
to give up their arms and wireless transmitters. The resist- 
ance is naturally sharpest in the north, and on the frontiers 
of Slovenia it has developed into full-scale fighting. 


x & * 


Fighting in the Balkans 


The Italian surrender was followed in the Balkans 
by a total collapse of the Italian defence system. Large 
areas were left unguarded and in some parts of the 
country the Italian units made common cause with the 
local guerillas—for example, the German communiqués 
announced that Sebenico had been stormed against the 
united resistance of the Italians and the partisans. Again, 
the Croat wireless has given the news that even where 
the Italian troops did not join in the fighting, they sur- 
rendered all their transport and equipment to the 
guerillas. It is very difficult to give any clear picture of 
the fighting as a whole, for it has been spasmodic and 
unco-ordinated, but it can be said with some certainty 
now that the provinces of Slovenia and Gorizia rose 
en masse ; that there has been and still is fierce fighting 
the length of the Dalmatian coast; and that the Greek 
partisans have been giving considerable trouble in 
Northern Greece. The German and Italian wireless 
stations admitted quite openly that the rising in Slovenia 
and Venezia Giulia had interrupted all railway communi- 
cations between Styria and Italy. Many of the coastal 
towns in Dalmatia have been in the hands of the partisans, 
and although it is known that Zara and Cattaro are now 
under German control, fierce fighting continues for Split, 
which has changed hands at least twice, and the fate of 
Trau and Ragusa is still uncertain. The Germans have, 
as usual, acted vigorously to shore up their disintegrating 
military position. German troops have been drafted into 
the Balkans and their task- has been made easier by the 
difficulties inherent in welding separate partisan groups 
into one effective force. The Germans have also been 
active on the political front. They returned the Dalmatian 


_ provinces to Croatia, saying that it was the treacherous 


Italians who had tried to wrest them away. General 
Neditch has been summoned to Hitler’s headquarters, and 
it is believed that he was offered an “ independent” 
Serbia, with a status similar to that of Quisling in Norway. 
In Albania, the Germans have set up a National Com- 
mittee, which is to organise elections for the National 
Assembly of “independent” Albania, and although there 
is nothing definite to report from Greece, the German 
papers are making a great display of Hitler’s friendship 
for “valiant Greece,” and some of the Greek prisoners 
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held by the Italians have been freed. These political 
gestures will probably prove about as useful as the re- 
establishment of the Fascist Government in Italy. The 
truth is that the Balkan situation is rotten and the Germans 
are trying to hold together a system of defence which 
crumbles as they touch it. Although the Greek and 
Serb and Croat partisans give few signs of working as- 
a single co-ordinated military force, the internecine 
struggle between the Mihailovitch armies and the Croat 
partisans seems to have died down, and there is some 
reason to believe that Allied officers are now directing 
all the military manceuvres in this area. Political unity, 
however, seems as far away as ever. There is still no 
partisan representation in the Greek Government in Cairo 
and King Peter of Jugoslavia has taken out to Cairo as 
unrepresentative a Jugoslavy Government as can be 
imagined. In this phase of fierce fighting, the political 
aspects of the Balkan problem may have fallen a little 
into the background, but they are there, waiting with a 
harvest of trouble, when re-occupation and reconstruction 
begin. 


x * x 


Labour and the Nation 


Trade unions in this war have become a cogwheel of 
government, in contrast with the war polities of other 
countries. This is the service that Mr Bevin has given, and 
the present shower of strikes is as much an attack upon 
trade union authority as upon the Government or war 
production. This is realised ; with feeling and anger, the 
miners’ leaders have denounced unauthorised stoppages. 
Indeed, Mr Ebby Edwards, next year’s President of the 
Trades Union Congress, has stated publicly that twice 
as much coal is being lost by strikes now as was lost a 
year ago, a statement that is not in fact borne out by any 
of the published statistics of stoppages. men affected or 
working days lost. It is important, however, that this stand 
should be made by the leaders of organised labour. A great 
many of the present strikes are in fact against wartime 
control, against the direction of particular classes of workers 
to special work or against the awards of arbitration 
machinery which has been accepted by the trade unions 
in lieu of the right to strike. The dispute over the recent 
award to engineers (discussed in detail on page 471) is a 
case in point. The striking engineers at Barrow have 
challenged the entire wartime structure of legal 
conciliation and industrial peace. It is enormously 
important, no less for the status of the trade unions 
than for the war effort, that arbitration awards 
should not be disputed by direct action, however much 
they may be open to criticism by recognised means. War- 
time strikes are rightly illegal, and trade unionists know 


well how the recalcitrance of a minority of workers is | 


turning the weight of public opinion against them. A firm 
and unmistakable policy is imperative. On the other hand, 
the obligation is correspondingly large, upon the trade 
unions as well as upon the Government, to make certain 
that there are no good reasons for discontent. 


x * * 


A Positive Policy 


The specific problems of the coal industry (discussed 
in two Notes on page 469) occupy the limelight because 
of the importance of fuel in civilian life as well as in 
war industry. Coal strikes must indeed be ended; but 
there is a corresponding need to meet, wherever possible, 
the miners’ demand for better conditions of work and of 
diet, and for an assurance, translated into fact, that the 
extra efforts required of pitmen will be exerted in national, 
not in private interests. The same issue arises in other 
fields of work. One consequence of the transfer of labour 
from Ministry of Supply contracts to Ministry of Aircraft 
Production work is that, in many cases, workers are taken 
from Government to private undertakings, from Royal 
Ordnance Factories to privately owned and privately con- 
ducted concerns. But the provision of minimum conditions 
and guarantees will not in itself meet the need for more 
recruits for coal-mining. The coal industry lacks the required 
flow of young recruits ; it lacks, too, adult labour. So long 
as the appearance of voluntary recruitment is preserved, 
the flow can only be restarted by offering attractive rates 
of pay. This also is a problem that is not peculiar to coal. 
It appears in every industry which, after declining in peace- 
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time, must now expand to meet war requirements ; it has 
been met in cotton and iron. If policy pays heed to these 
practical considerations of welfare and remuneration, then 
the utmost rigour of the law can be applied, as it should 
be applied, both to strikers and, as Mr Bevin suggested to 
the Commons last week, to those employers who, by their 
actions, may deliberately provoke stoppages. 


* * * 


Snell’s Pace 


A short debate took place in the House of Lords 
last week on planning powers. Lord Latham enquired 
whether the Government had reached any decision on 
planning and physical reconstruction, and when legis- 
lation was to be introduced to give adequate powers to 
planning authorities. Once again the Government spokes- 
man had no reply. All that Lord Snell, whose misfortune 
it seems to be to reply for the Government whenever 
there is no reply to give, could do was to point out the 
problems raised by the Uthwatt Report, and actually to 
say “are there no advantages in thinking twice or three 
times about a matter?” His speech was, as Lord Latham 
said, “an essay ‘upon the advantages and the virtues of 
procrastination.” Unfortunately, this is not the only recent 
instance of the Government’s apparent inability to move 
forward on any question of domestic reconstruction. Sir 
William Jowitt has rejected a proposal, made by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations and the County 
Councils’ Association, for an inquiry into the reorganisa- 
tion of local government services. He did so on the ground, 
which has also been stated to. Parliament by the Prime 
Minister, that such an inquiry would prejudice the 
Government’s plans for post-war reconstruction. But will 
not these plans be prejudiced if the local authorities, on 
whom they are mainly based, are left to stew in their own 
juice? Even more discouraging was his reception of a 
deputation from the Social Security League asking that 
the Governments proposals for implementing the 
Beveridge Report should be published immediately in a 
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White Paper. He could not say when the White Paper, 

promised in Parliament last week, would be published. 

He had nothing to add to his statement on family allow- 

ances made in Parliament on July 28th: 

. I am now in a position to arrange for the preparation 
of draft clauses in a form which, subject to further examin- 
ation, would be available for incorporation in a Bill. I cannot 
at present give any indication of the date on which the 
necessary legislation will be introduced. 

A little more decision and speed on these questions would 
do far more good than a bellyful of conferences at the 

Albert Hall. 


* * * 


The Nation’s Health 


Throughout the war, the Ministry of MHealth’s ac- 
counts of the state of the national health have been re- 
assuring. Not even the shelter life of 1940-41 produced a 
serious epidemic, and the year 1942, reviewed in the 
Ministry’s latest report (Cmd 6468), shows a series of 
favourable records in vital statistics. The total number of 
deaths in England and Wales, including non-civilian deaths 
registered in this country and those due to enemy action, 
was 55,043 less than in 1941 ; among females the standardised 
rate was 6.84 per 1,000 living, or 8 per cent better than in 
any previous year ; the standardised rate for civilian males, 
9.52, was also the lowest recorded. The infant mortality 
rate, the stillbirth rate and the maternal mortality rate 
all showed new low records. New low records were also 
established in the numbers of deaths from many groups 
of diseases, including pneumonia, influenza and diphtheria, 
and the year was remarkable for the very low incidence 
of infectious disease. In previous war years, there has tended 
to be a shift to diseases closely connected with war- 


“time conditions—tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal fever and the 


venereal diseases. It is, therefore, reassuring to read that 
there was a considerable fall in notifications of cerebro-spinal 
fever last year, the figure—6,oz9—being less than half that 
for 1940. The TB position is also more satisfactory. The 
number of deaths from respiratory tuberculosis was 20,987, 
against 23,633 in 1941, and other TB deaths, at 4,560, were 
477 fewer. There was, however, a rise of about 3 per cent 
in the number of new cases reported last year, and tuber- 


‘ culosis “ is still, except for war, the chief destroyer of human 


life in its prime.” The rise in venereal disease continues, 


' but it has been less sharp, the number of new syphilitic 


‘cases last year being 29.6 per cent more than in 1941, com- 


pared with an increase of 40 per cent between 1940 and 
1941. Over and above all these favourable statistics, however, 
there has been a considerable increase in minor illness, 
illustrated by the reports of crowded surgeries and out- 
patients departments, and by a big rise in benefit claims 
on approved societies. To a certain extent, the increase may 
be only apparent; it may be due to the inclusion of far 
more people in national health insurance, which allows them 
free medical attetion, to the result of the compaign to con- 
sult a doctor early in illness, and to the need for medical 
certificates to explain absence from work. But the Ministry 
of Health report frankly recognises that the population may 
be suffering from war strain and war conditions of life and 
work. Briefly, the people may well be tired, and their 
general state of health needs careful watching, not only 
because of the cumulative effect of a lot of short-term illness 
on production, but because prolonged fatigue means lowered 


‘resistance to the feared epidemics that may still occur. 


* * * 


Food for the Masses 


It is an effect of war that supplies are short everywhere. 
Mr Mabane’s suggestion that the United States, because of 
labour and other difficulties, may not be able to maintain 
supplies of food to this country is significant. American food 
supplies to Britain are only a tiny percentage of American 
production, but the American margin has now been cut 
small by the increased pace of war mobilisation; and British 
rations are sufficiently large and sufficiently well assured to 
bear whatever adjustment may be required. The position is 
very different in India. Last July, a committee was set up 
by the Government of India, including official and non- 
official members and four representatives of Indian states, 
to report upon food grains policy. Its most important recom- 
mendation is that “India must cease to be a net exporting 
country and must become a net importing country.” The 
state of India’s food supplies is admirably analysed in the 
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report, which appeared last week. The deficit areas of Bengal, 
mainly Bombay and the Malabar coast, have lost their 
imports from Burma, while the surplus districts of Bengal 
have run short because of damaged harvests and interrupted 
transport. At the same time, both cultivators and middlemen 
have lessened the supplies released for sale ; more has been 
held back, and more has been consumed by growers as well 
as by war workers with increased incomes. The effect of 
military consumption, inside and outside India, has been 
exaggerated : 

The net drain on India’s food grains is represented by the 
difference between the per capita consumption of Indian 
soldiers as soldiers and what they had consumed as civilians. 

The committee’s chief proposal is for increased imports, 
because it does not believe that alternative measures will in 
themselves suffice to restore the situation. 

The per capita availability of food supplies in India, even 
in normal times, is low. The urban areas in India are fed 
from the margins left after the cultivator has satisfied his and 
his families’ needs . . . an overall increase in daily consumption 

- of one ounce per head in India would involve a total increase 
in demand of some four million tons of food per annum. 
The committee does suggest other measures: to increase as 
far as possible the supply of the goods that cultivators need, 
in order to encourage them to sell withheld stocks for cash ; 
increased supplies of precious metals for the same purpose ; 
the planning and co-ordination of all kinds of transport 
facilities ; and statutory control over the prices of major food 
grains in all provinces and states. Rationing is only a doubt- 
ful solution. Even the proposal made by the committee, that 
a ration permitting a minimum of one pound of cereals per 
adult per day should be instituted in cities with a population 
of 100,000 or more, is a questionable expedient in so poor 
and hungry a country ; and, as the report recognises, there 
is already serious malnutrition and shortage in rural areas. 
The immediate requirement is twofold: first, to earmark 
overseas supplies of food for India ; and, secondly, to con- 
vince cultivators and middlemen that to hold food stocks for 
sale will involve them in loss because prices will fall. The 
problem is to apply this policy. It can only be applied effec- 
tively by the Central Government, which will inevitably 
provoke provincial protests. But the answer to these protests 
is simple enough: if the policy is not applied, hundreds and 

thousands of Indians will continue to die of starvation. 


¥ * + 


A Pendulum Swings 


For the third time this year a Dominion Government 
has gone to the polls and been returned. But whereas the 
South African and Australian Governments were returned 
with triumphant majorities, the majority of the New 
Zealand Government over all other parties has been halved. 
The number of seats held by the Labour Party fell from 
50 to 45; the number held by the National Party, the 
Opposition, increased from 25 to 34; and the number of 
seats by Independents and other parties fell from § to I. 
The difference between the electoral trend in New Zealand 
and that in South Africa and Australia can be largely ex- 
plained by the fact that the conduct of the war by the 
New Zealand Government, which has in the main been 
unexceptionable, was not at issue. In the South African 
election, General Smuts was opposed by a party which 
stood for non-participation in the war, and _ inevitably 
triumphed on the tide of war sentiment and African vic- 
tories. In Australia, the attempts of the Opposition to 
depreciate the work done by Mr Curtin’s Government in 
the defence of Australia, accompanied, as they were, by 
mutual recriminations between the two Opposition parties, 
were doomed to disaster, if only because the Japanese 
threat to Australia has been definitely averted. In New 
Zealand, circumstances were quite different. The Opposi- 
tion had itself participated willingly in the conduct of the 
war, in an advisory capacity. The issue was not the Govern- 
ment’s war policy, but its general policy during the eight 
years, since 1935, in which it has been in office. To 
some extent, the Labour Government was caught between 
the upper and nether millstones. In some industrial con- 
stituencies the Labour vote was split by the activities of 
a dissident Labour group led by Mr Lee, which cam- 
paigned for a still greater measure of expansionist economic 
policies, while in the country districts farmers were dis- 
contented with the Government controls which have kept 
wartime prices down—the same farmers who in_ the 
thirties welcomed $tate interference because it was then 
designed to raise the depression prices of their produce 
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and maintain them at a high level. This New Zealand 
election is remarkable because the pendulum has shown 
signs of swinging against a wartime Government. But 
this is due to the long time during which it has been in 
office far more than to its war policy. Indeed, its war policy 
has been endorsed by the fact that, though with a smaller 
majority, it won the election ; and it is significant that, in 
many constituencies, the scales were tipped by Service- 
men’s votes, which were mostly cast in favour of the 
Government, which has pledged itself to guarantee their 
post-war welfare. 
* * * 


Eggs are not Politics 


Historians looking back on this turbulent period may, 
perhaps, record as the high water mark in the universal 
politicising of national and international life the following 
statement, published by the British Government: 

The conclusion within a relatively short space of time of 
two agreements providing for the purchase by His Majesty’s 
Government of Argentine meat and eggs should not be taken 
as having any political significance. 

The statement went on to remind Argentina forcibly that 
alone among the Latin American republics, it still main- 
tained diplomatic relations with the Axis 

with the result that Axis nationals are still free to conspire on 

Argentine soil against the interests and security of the United 

Nations. 

The statement was timely. There are a host of Axis agents 
in South and North America—conscious and unconscious 
agents—who are ready to use any pretext for sowing sus- 
picion between Britain and the United States. Argentina has 
proved a particularly useful field for such activities, and the 
conclusion of the two economic agreements might well have 
been used to put back into circulation two intermittent but 
persistent rumours which, on one occasion at least, have 
already created some misunderstanding between London 
and Washington. The first is that Britain, with its important 
trade connections and close ties of friendship with Argentina, 
is not really behind the attempt of the United States to align 
Argentina’s policy with that of the other republics ; on the 
contrary, fearing too great a spread of American influence, 
Britain, it is whispered, secretly encourages the Argentinians 
in their intransigence. The reference in the present state- 
ment to the decisions of the Rio Conference and Argentina’s 
failure to comply should scotch this rumour at least. The 
other is even more malicious. It is that Britain has been 
using Lend-Lease materials to maintain its trading interests 
in South America, thus using American supplies to keep 
American business men out of a new market. It might 
have been advisable to include in the statement a reminder 
that all the British Government’s bulk purchases are made 
in co-operation with the United States Government and for 
all the United Nations. 
* * * 


The Government Changes 


The full list of the recent changes in the Government 
is given below: 


Former Office New Office 


Mr. ATTLEE......... Dominions Secretary and Lord President of the 
Deputy Prime Minister. Council and Deputy 
Prime Minister. 
Str JoHN ANDERSON. Lord President of the Council Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


Lorp CRANBORNE.... 
Lorp BEAVERBROOK . 
Mr. R. K. Law..... 


Lord Privy Seal. Dominions Secretary. 

ave Lord Privy Seal. 

Under-Secretary of State, Minister of State. 
Foreign Affairs. 

Financial Secretary to the 


Admiralty. 


Mr. G. H. Hatt .... Under-Secretary of State, 


Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. J. P. L. Toomas. Lord Commissioner of the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Admiralty. 

Mr. N. A. BEECHMAN os Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury. * 


These changes have not involved any changes in the com- 
position of the War Cabinet, save that Lord Cranborne will 
have access to it in his capacity both as Dominions Secre- 
tary and as Leader of the House of Lords. Presumably to 
avoid confusion between the different Ministers of State, 
Mr R. G. Casey’s official title is now Minister of State 
resident in the Middle East, Lord Moyne is still merely 
Deputy Minister of State—but to Mr Casey, not to Mr Law. 


Shorter Notes 


Certain newspapers have been given an increase in their 
Paper ration in order ostensibly to serve the needs of the 
Forces. This is an excellent pretext. It has been scandalously 
hard throughout the war for serving units to obtain an 
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adequate supply of newspapers. Unfortunately, the pretext 
looks like being blatantly ignored in practice. Already, it is 
evident that, in very many cases, the effect of the increased 
ration will simply be to increase the supply of newspapers 
to civilians, on order or from bookstalls. This should be 
vigorously contested by the Government—and by all news- 
papers of good will and integrity which are to benefit from 
the increased supply of paper. It should be deliberately 
arranged that every military unit should be canvassed by 
newspaper suppliers to find out whether or not they need 
more newspapers, before any of the extra supply goes gaily 
into general circulation. 
* 


A committee appointed by the Governor of Nigeria, 
which consisted of two Europeans and five Africans, has 
recommended that Africans should be appointed to the 
Nigerian Administrative Service when suitable candidates 
become available. Last year, two African Assistant District 
Commissioners were appointed in the Gold Coast ; but the 
position in Nigeria is not quite the same, for, as the com- 
mittee pointed out, highly organised Native Administrations 
already exist in the Northern and Western Provinces and 
are being trained in modern administration, and to train 
other Africans as a separate staff to advise them would “ be 
equivalent to building two parallel roads to the same place.” 
The committee consequently recommended that African 
administrative officers should be posted only to areas where 
the chiefs and people would welcome the appointments. 
Its recommendations have been accepted. 


x 


At the final session of the British Medical Association, 
general assent was given to the setting up of a comprehen- 
sive medical service, one resolution specifically expressing 
agreement with “the general principles of the Beveridge 
plan.” It was also resolved that, pending the administrative 
changes necessary for a national medical service, national 
health insurance should be extended to include dependants 
of insured and others of like economic status and to cover 


consultant and specialist services and laboratory and 
hospital facilities. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Plot and Counter Plot 


Last week’s alleged “ British plot ” to oust General 
Marshall by kicking him upstairs has given way, except in 
the sturdily anti-British columns of the Chicago Tribune, to 
charges of a fantastically complicated Administration scheme 
to replace General Marshall by General Somervell, as a 
first step toward grooming him for the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nomination in 1944. With its usual agility the 
Chicago Tribune supports both theories at once. This extra- 
vaganza of keyhole journalism has gone so far that General 
Marshall himself has been compelled to protest to Congress 
—where many of the accusations have been given nation- 
wide publicity—and led President Roosevelt to devote his 
last press conference to specific denials. All the President 
could say was that the fact that he had no news on the 
subject of General Marshall’s position did not mean that it 
was not being discussed; it might be two weeks or ten 
months before any announcement was made. One unfor- 
tunate result of this unpleasant episode will be further to 
aggravate distrust and dislike of the press in high places. 
It also proves—if further proof is necessary—that there are 
No contortions of fact or imagination which some sections 
of the Opposition will not cheerfully undertake in order to 
discredit the President, either on the grounds of undue 
foreign influence or of overweening domestic ambition. A 
potentially more dangerous outlet for this unscrupulous 
hostility has been provided this week by General 
MacArthur’s surprising statement on the Mountbatten 
appointment. This was to the effect that “ no matter how 
subordinate my réle, I hope to play it manfully” and was 
followed by an attack on “ island hopping,” the direct oppo- 
site, he said, of his strategic conception for the Pacific 
theatre, which “ contemplates massive strokes against only 
strategic objectives.” Perhaps, unintentionally, this implica- 
tion that the Pacific theatre is being starved by the Adminis- 
tration has added fresh fuel to the persistent claims of the 
Pacific Firsters that MacArthur is the victim of political 
spite. There have been official denials, both from Washing- 
ton and Canberra, that any change has been made in the 
MacArthur command. But when the forces in the Pacific 
area start to move in earnest, there are almost certain to be 
frontier incidents and readjustments between the commands, 
and these will not fail to be exploited at home, Already 
Senator Chandler, one of the five Senators back: from a tour 
of the fronts, has demanded that General MacArthur should 
be given supreme command on the ground that Britain has 
never been enthusiastic about a major front in the Pacific. 
Remembering the hold which the war against Japan and 
General MacArthur himself have upon the public—he has 
had surprising support as an anti-Roosevelt candidate for 
1944—and the way in which the isolationists have tried to 
make the Pacific war their special province, it would be 
foolish not to realise that it is in this sort of way that the 
deadliest attack upon the President’s conduct of the war is 
likely to come. 


New Blood 


Changes at the State Department continue. The resigna- 
tion of Mr Sumner Welles has at last been accepted on the 
ground of his wife’s health—an extraordinarily uninspired 
face-saver—and his replacement by Mr Stettinius, of the 
Lend-Lease Administration, has been announced. At the 
same time, an Executive order has established an Office of 
Foreign Economic Administration to centralise the activi- 
ties of Lend-Lease, Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, and 
Economic Warfare. The new Administration, under Mr Leo 
Crowley, recently Director of Economic Warfare, and pre- 
viously of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
Enemy Property Custodian, is set up in the President’s 
Office of Emergency Management, not in the State Depart- 
ment, but will follow policies laid down by the Secretary of 
State. As military conditions permit, it will govern all Ameri- 
can activities in the liberated areas. To the degree that the 
new office eliminates confusion and overlapping in the 
foreign field it is cause for satisfaction ; the President is 


being congratulated on having evolved an instrument 
capable of achieving a more tightly integrated and effective 
foreign economic policy. Some commentators, particularly 
those close to the State Department, have also expatiated 
upon the more dubious advantages of a sharp division 
between policy-making, which remains at the Department, 
and administration, which is to be Mr Crowley’s province. 
It seems more likely that the semi-independence of the new 
grouping is an attempt to placate the personnel of the agen- 
cies, who would resent too close a submission to the State 
Department. Remote control by the Department may avoid 
some friction ; it may, on the other hand, only postpone a 
showdown. The appointment of Mr Stettinius to the second 
post in the State Department, while causing some surprise 
owing to his lack of diplomatic experience, has been wel- 
comed, along with the Crowley appointment, as a recogni- 
tion of the importance of economic factors in diplomacy and 
as foreshadowing a period of realism and even “ horse-trad- 
ing ” in foreign contacts. This would appear less than fair 
to Mr Stettinius, whose administration of Lend-Lease was 
marked by a generous appreciation of Russian and British 
contributions to the common effort and understanding of 
their needs. It has not gone unnoticed that both appoint- 
ments are conservative, and lean towards big business. In 
right wing circles this is regarded as a good omen, only 
clouded by the suspicion that it is one more ingenious move 
by the President to gain right wing support. Political deci- 
co lie where they did before, with the President and Mr 


we - * x 


Shipping in Economic Policy 


It is reported in the Journal of Commerce that the 
Maritime Commission’s plans for post-war shipping en- 
visages an over-all fifty-fifty division of foreign trade 
between United States and foreign ships. This is in line 
with Admiral Land’s vigorous campaign for maintaining a 
large merchant marine after the war. With justifiable pride, 
he has pointed to the fact that the United States is now 
building five ships a day; that since Pearl Harbour 
American shipyards have turned out about 2,100 ships, 
aggregating 22 million dead-weight tons ; and that present 
schedules call for more than 2,500 ships by the end of 1944. 
It is his belief that this flying start makes it only common- 
sense to maintain a large merchant marine after the war. 
His estimate is that a fleet of 15 to 20 million dead-weight 
tons will be needed to “maintain the United States in a 
position in the maritime world befitting our stature as a 
nation.” This staking out of claims is not confined to the 
shipping industry. Walter Lippmann, in defence of his 
contention that the United States is “getting ready to 
have no economic foreign policy,” pointed to Admiral Land’s 
statements ; to Mr Jeffers’ statement that the United States 
should never again become dependent on imported rubber ; 
to the claims of the aviation industry; and to those of 
synthetic textiles. It may be that, with the new emphasis 
on economic policy in the State Department, a body will 
emerge with powers to sift industrial claims to post-war 
preference, and to relate them to some general policy. 


* * * 


By-passing WLB 


The strike of Los Angeles railwaymen which paralysed 
the transport of war materials and war workers last week 
was over in two days. But it is ominous that the strike 
was against a decision last summer of the War Labour 
Board to pare down a wage increase granted by the com- 
pany ; and that it is to come before a special conciliation 
panel appointed by the President. The Los Angeles area 
contains many war plants, and the temporary use of private 
cars and other means of transport which minimised the dis- 
location could not be expected to continue for long. What 
happened last July was that an agreement to increase wages 
by 15 cents an hour was disapproved by the War Labour 
Board, which cut the increase to 4 cents. The special panel 
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appointed by Mr Roosevelt will now go over the evidence 
and submit a report not later than October 15th. If its 
recommendations are not opposed by the Director of 
Economic Stabilisation they will go into effect ten days 
later. If, as seems likely, they contain wage concessions, a 
severe blow will have been dealt to the War Labour Board, 
and its drastic new sanctions will lose a good deal of their 
effectiveness. Another test of the Board will be made 
soon by John L. Lewis, who has come to yet another 
agreement with the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association. 
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The last contract was thrown out by the Board because 
it provided portal-to-portal pay. The new arrangement 
provides for a substantial increase in return for an addi- 
tional ten to fourteen hours work a week. If accepted, the 
contract probably will become standard for the country, 
and for this reason it will be subjected to careful scrutiny. 
Unavoidably, however, there will be pressure on the Board 
to be lenient, for if it throws out another settlement, some 
of the blame for a possible coal shortage this winter will be 
transferred to it. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Tension in Bulgaria 


yea ere Bulgaria presents, in the turmoil of 
political and military activity in the Balkans, a picture of 
relative political stability. Bulgarian political and military 
circles, under King Boris as well as under the Regents, have 
been inclined to consider their country as the heartland 
of the Balkans, and Germany deliberately fostered this belief 
by awarding the Dobrudja, Macedonia and parts of Greece 
to Bulgaria. At present, the Germans seem to be moving 
more troops into Bulgaria, which suggests that Bulgaria may 
be the centre of their military preparations for countering 
possible Allied landings in Albania. National unity and the 
continuation of King Boris’s foreign policy are the declared 
aim of the new Government which, since its formation, has 
appealed almost every day for a strengthening of national 
unity. The three Regents are, to say the least, a weak team 
compared with that clever tactician, King Boris, who kept 
his own counsel. Violent German attacks on the Royal 
House of Savoy will surely estrange the Queen-Mother, 
who is a member of that family, from the pro-German 
Prince Kyril and the former Minister, Filov. The members 
of the new Government are said to enjoy a reputation as 
professional men. In continental parlance, it is called a 
cabinet of experts and professional diplomats. Some of them 
studied at German universities, and Nazi propaganda has 
pointed out that most of them have many professional 
friends in Germany. A cabinet of experts, as distinct from 
a cabinet of politicians, means, in continental experience, 
that there is no parliamentary party strong enough to form 
a majority government. The process of excluding party influ- 
ence from the Government had gone a long way under King 
Boris, and the new Government must complete it if it 
intends to remain in power. The declared policy of national 
unity is thus really a policy of preventing the parties from 
having any political influence. As a result, so-called State 
parties will have to be fostered, a policy which had already 
begun under King Boris. After the model of the German 
Hitler Youth, a State Youth organisation, the “ Brannik,” 
had already been formed, and the new Government is 
actively engaged in extending its political influence. 

As in other continental countries under German domina- 
tion, a paradoxical situation has arisen. The ruling circles 
have tried to introduce totalitarian principles into social 
and economic policy without having first formed a totali- 
tarian political party. King Boris relied on the power of the 
monarchic constitution when he experimented in totalitar’an 
policy. The Regents will, however, experience great diffi- 
culty in continuing this policy even if they can rely on a 
cabinet of experts, who seem to be well aware of the econo- 
mic and social tension in Bulgaria. Their declaration on 
internal policy promised to keep the currency stable, to 
introduce a comprehensive agricultural plan, to improve 
the national health service and the care of families, and to 
link effectively the new territories to Bulgaria. It is of 
especial interest that the new economic organisation, which 
changed the chambers of commerce into Economic Cham- 
bers, was formed after the model of Italian corporations. 
Mobilisation and the consequent deterioration in industrial 
and agricultural activity have meant that agriculture is now 
under compulsion and subject to requisitioning, while in- 
dustry and labour are completely regimented. 

For the first time since the beginning of the war, the 


food situation has been eased by a good cereal harvest, 
which made it possible to increase the bread ration. On 
paper, Bulgarians enjoy, at present, the highest bread ration 
of all the Balkan countries. In bulk, the cereal harvest seems 
to be sufficient, but there are many complaints about poor 
quality, and special measures will be introduced for securing 
first quality seeds. The new agricultural plan rigidly fixes 
the cultivation for each peasant holding, largely in order to 
demand an adequate delivery quota for the 1944 harvest. 
The storage of grain and flour has become an important 
problem. All district centres have to store an adequate 
quantity of grain and flour so that the rations for the whole ° 
year may be ensured. Under German influence, the acreage 
under oilseeds, tobacco and cotton has been considerably 
increased during the war. This fact, combined with a suc- 
cession of bad harvests, made the position of the bread 
supply precarious until the windfall of the good harvest in 
1943. The livestock population increased by 70 per cent after 
the incorporation of the new territories, but German de- 
mands on the meat supply make it very short. A number 
of refrigerator plants financed by German interests are under 
construction. 


Labour Shortage 


Industrial activity reached a peak in 1941, but decreased 
in 1942, and during the first six months of 1943 no appre- 
ciable recovery has been reported. In spite of the decline, 
the labour shortage is pronounced. Over and over again, 
the streets and cafés of larger towns have been combed by 
the potice ; and so-called idlers and unemployed have been 
sent to construction work on railways and roads and into 
mines and factories. The civil mobilisation order has now 
been extended to 25,000 miners to ensure stability of labour 
in the hope that coal output will increase. At the same 
time, German demands for labour have had to be met. 
Several transports of so-called volunteers for work in Ger- 
many left Bulgaria recently, and it is estimated that the 
number of Bulgarian workers employed in Germany has in- 
creased to 26,000. 

The dissatisfaction of peasants and workers cannot find 
expression in normal political opposition through the parlia- 
mentary process. But the peasants show their opposition 
in evading the cultivation and marketing regulations, and 
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sabotage in mines and factories seems to be widespread. The 
continued mobilisation is a very heavy burden on the 
country, and the incorporated territories seem to be rather 
a liability than the reverse. Armies of occupation have to be 
maintained in Macedonia, and Italy’s surrender has to a 
certain extent increased Bulgaria’s military commit- 
ments.. 

The military alliance with Germany forced Bulgaria to 
embark on an extension of railways and roads out of pro- 
portion to the country’s normal requirements. Government 
expenditure on the railway programme is a big addition to 
military spending which requires roughly one-half of the 
total Budget. On a small scale, Bulgaria’s ambitions in the 
Balkans are comparable with Germany’s plans for the whole 
European continent. German plans and Bulgarian ambitions 
have proved too much for the resources and capabilities of 
both countries. 

Dissatisfaction among the peasants and workers is kept 
in check by ruthless police measures. Industry and trade, 
on the other hand, are hampered by a traditional bureau- 
cracy whose powers have increased since the beginning of 
the war by the application of totalitarian principles. The 
administration is, however, unable to prevent black market 
activities or to check the continued rise in prices. The 
national debt has reached a dangerous peak, and the notes in 
circulation have increased four times compared with the 
last year before the war. National loans have been a failure, 
and the latest measure is a compulsory loan imposed or 
property exceeding Leva 100,000. The hoarding of bank- 
notes was widespread until public orders were paid in 
Treasury Bonds. The banknotes then returned to circulation, 
but silver coins began to disappear at the same time. The 
new Government thus faces an extremely difficult situation. 
As long as the war continues economic and social com- 
pulsion will have to be intensified against the background 


of declining production. Tension between the different social - 


forces will grow accordingly. National unity is thus an illu- 
sion, and the rival factions, favouring agreement with Russia 
or Great Britain respectively, can hardly become influential 
so long as the country is virtually controlled by German 
military forces. 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion —as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is — 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 
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Employment in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


September 2oth 


THE Department of Industry and Commerce has in recent 
years issued valuable surveys of the trend of employment 
and unemployment. The latest of these surveys, which 
compares conditions in 1942 and in 1941, throws a good 
deal of light upon the effect of the war on the Irish 
economy. Owing to statistical difficulties caused by the 
variation in the periods during which unemployment 
assistance is payable, comparisons have to be confined to 
certain weeks in each year. A comparison of the seventeen 
<n pga weeks in 1941 and 1942 disclosed the following 
results : — 





: | 
Average Number on Live Boys Girls Total 


Register 





Men Women 
\ 





. 
10,153 | 845 | 924] 105,556 








First nine weeks 1941 ........... 93,634 
re eee 85,884 14,270 785 972 | 101,911 
Decrease or increase ............. — 7,750 |\+ 4,117 | — 60| + 48 | —3,645 
Last eight weeks 1941........... 77,188 12,460 742 948 91,338 
8. | MEER Sa sesnekown 64,061 13,846 624 848 | 79,379 
Decrease or increase ........00005 —13,127 |+ 1,386 | —118 | —100 | —11,959 





The immediate cause of these changes was decreased 
registration by males of 7,810 in the earlier and of 13,245 
in the later period. Registration by females increased by 
4,165 and 1,286 respectively. In order to discover the 
underlying causes of these changes, especially of the 
decrease in the number of male registrations, it is necessary 
to investigate the conditions of employment in the defence 
forces, in Government-sponsored schemes and in private 
industry. 

There was no material change in the numbers employed 
in the defence forces, so that this influence may be dis- 
missed as neutral. A comparison of the numbers receiving 
part-time employment on Government-sponsored employ- 
ment schemes shows that the average number of men so 
employed was 2,371 less in 1942 than in 1941. Similarly, the 
numbers employed in turf production decreased from 15,337 
to 14,308. If all men who were employed on employment 
schemes and turf production had been on the live register 
the numbers registered would still have shown a reduction. 
To what extent, therefore, was this due to an increase in 
industrial employment? 

The course of employment in the production of trans- 
portable goods was as follows :— 


Numbers Index No. 

Year Employed (1926= 100) 
BEND Sa oi5 o's eas ois 57,768 100 -0 
TD ab aah ee nibs 64,205 111-1 
8 ES eee ae 62,608 108 -4 
CO) Se 97,152 168 -2 
ae 99,656 172-5 
ee 99,740 172 -7 
ee 101,005 174-8 
eye 99,691 172 6 
| ere re 95,205 164 -8 


The adverse effect of the war is apparent, and it is pro- 
bable that the downward trend has continued. While the 
Census of Industrial Production figures for 1942 are not 
available, provisional figures derived from voluntary returns 
by the larger employers show that the numbers employed 
in protected industries on March 1, 1942, were 4,833 less 
than on March 1, 1941, and on September 1, 1942, were 
5,448 less than on September 1, 1941. The average numbers 
employed on building schemes carried out by local autho- 
rities during 1942 was 2,161, a decrease of 1,099 on 1941 and 
1,995 on 1940. These sample figures indicate that industrial 
employment has generally declined. It is probable, although 
the statistics are imperfect, that an increase occurred in 
employment in agriculture owing to the extension of the 
area compulsorily tilled, but this was offset by decreases in 
employment in other occupations not insurable under the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts. The general conclusion 1s 
inescapable that the decrease in the number of unemployed 
was the result neither of increased public employment nor 
of increased private employment in Eire. It must, there- 
fore, be attributed to the increased employment provided 
elsewhere, in other words to emigration. 


The Emigration Factor 


During the last three years, there has been a steady 
stream of emigration to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
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While this movement of population has helped to solve the 
immediate problem of .war unemployment, it has caused 
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misgivings among those who take a longer view of Eire’s A Yy, S 
economic future. Not only is it devitalising for a country T OUR ERVICE 


to lose large numbers of its young and most vigorous people, 
but the emigration has caused shortages of labour in agri- 
culture and other branches of production. Since the middle 
of 1941, the Government has attempted to control the 
movement by refusing travel permits to any worker for 
whom employment was available in Eire. Permits were 
generally refused to persons under twenty-two years of age 
and to men having experience in agriculture and turf 
cutting. The canvassing of workers by British firms was 
prohibited and the advertising of vacancies outside Eire was 
also controlled. In spite of all this discouragement emigra- 
tion has continued and increased, The natural economic 
forces at work were too strong to be defeated by any system 
of artificial control. On the one side of the Channel, employ- 
ment declined, while wages were strictly stabilised by law. 
On the other side, there was an insatiable demand for 
labour at ever-rising wages. It was a case of the willing 
buyer and the willing seller transacting business in spite 
of every impediment. 

The mobility of labour between Eire and the United 
Kingdom, especially Northern Ireland, is so great that it is 
impossible to keep an exact statistical record of movements 
in either direction. The number of passengers by sea, rail, 
road and air affords an approximate estimate of the net 
emigration. In 1941, the excess of passengers outwards from 
Eire over passengers inwards to Eire was 23,308. In 1942, 
this excess increased to 55,207. The number of new travel 
permits granted to persons going to employment was as 
follows :— 


Year Males Females Total 
RES Se ee 17,080 8,884 25,964 
| EE rer 31,860 3,272 35,132 
POR «6 000 s00b.00 00% 37,263 14,448 51,711 


The upward trend is striking. Moreover, the figures are 
an under-estimate of the actual movement, since many 
persons have emigrated for purposes other than the taking 
up of employment. It would, therefore, appear that the 
reason why Eire has suffered so little from an acute un- 
employment problem during the difficult war years is that 
the growing demand for labour in Great Britain has taken 
the whole surplus—and possibly more than the surplus— 
off the Irish market. Whether this temporary solution of 
the unemployment problem will not create, in the long run, 
more difficulties than it has averted will depend principally 
on the rate at which the emigrants return after the war, 
which will, in its turn, depend upon the British policy of 
military and industrial demobilisation. 


New Zealand’s Budget 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Fuly 21st 


Earty in June, the annual Budget was presented by the 
Minister of Finance, the Hon. W. Nash, who has recently 
returned from the United States. Apart from the fact that 
Lend-Lease bulks larger in the figures, the programme for 
the current year reveals no significant change. Although 
expenditure is expected to be somewhat higher than last 
year, taxes remain unaltered; the estimates of tax yield 
are very close to last year’s results ; and extra expenditure 
Is to be met mainly from last year’s surpluses. About 
£NZ15 million less loan money is budgeted for this year, 
but £NZ13 million more is expected under Lend-Lease, 
while a similar increase has to be provided, largely for the 
United States, under reverse Lend-Lease. The accounts, 
which are treated separately in the Budget, may be sum- 
marised approximately as follows :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


(£NZ millions) 
Recorded Estimates 
1942-3 1943-4 











Receipts : 
WOMAGGON) 6.5.6 ose-0:s ecie.ve clade aeeeee 87 -92 87 -67 
CEST Sec SS eee ene eeleieeenennten 83 -46 68 -50 
Other Sources............0ccc000 8-25 6 -40 
RR a ea aa 26 -81 40 -00 
206 -44 202 -57 
1942-3 Surpluses ................. os 10 -63 


* 213 -20 








MPROVEMENTS in our daily life follow one 
another so swiftly that we tend to accept them 
as a matter of course.. We note advances in the 
colour, finish and texture of our dress materials or 
the fabrics which go to furnish our houses. We even 
use without surprise entirely new types of textiles 
and other materials. We read with only a passing 
wonder of the strides being made in the prevention 
and cure of disease among men and animals, and 
for our protection, in the detection of crime. We 
have ceased to be astonished at the developments 
which make our daily round and common task, in 
kitchen, work-room and garden, simpler or more 
enjoyable. We accept without comment the pro- 
gressive advance in quality of such entertainments 
as the cinema and radio. Even ina world at war we 
seldom pause to inquire how it is that we are still 
able to enjoy efficient substitutes for the articles 
which are temporarily no longer obtainable. Or 
how it comes about that the evils of undernourish- 
ment and the scourge of epidemic disease have been 
kept so firmly in control. We shall do better to 
remind ourselves occasionally that none of these 
things come of their own accord. In each one of 
them we shall, if we trouble to inquire, find the hand 
of the research chemist and of the chemical industry 
—and not least of the British chemical industry. 
The record of history shows that British chemists 
have always been in the van of invention and 
discovery. It is not the least of Britain’s justifications 
for the regard of other nations that, even stretched 
on the rack of war though she is, her sons and 
daughters, fleets and armies scattered all over 
the globe, her chemists have stood to their task. 
Today, as in peacetime, British laboratories and 
chemical factories are working with 


undiminished resource and energy to 
fic see that the benefits of science are 
increasingly applied in our daily life. 

ed 


a Introducing the “ Services of an Industry” series 


issued by . 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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& How Factory 


MANAGEMENTS CAN 
MAKE GREATER 
FUEL SAVINGS 


e Our armament production is mounting rapidly. 

-, Military requirements are constantly expanding. The 
demands for fuel are greater than ever before: and 
at all costs they must be met. I ask Factory Manage- 
ments to re-examine their fuel economy schemes with 


a view to making still further savings. ® 


THE MINISTER OF FUEL & POWER 


HERE IS HOW ONE FIRM HAS RESPONDED 





———— 
LEADING FIRM OF PAINT AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS 
cuts fuel consumption by a further 10% while production is 
stepped up by nearly 20%. 








FUEL consumen MEd FUEL CONSUMED 
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PRODUCTION 
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@ overhauling existing ways of using fuel ; 

@ adopting the Industry Fuel Efficiency Committee’s 
advice ; 

@ calling in a Ministry expert to inspect the plant ; 


@ sending boiler-house operatives to the Ministry’s fuel 
classes ; 


@ appointing and instructing 34 fuel watchers ; 


@ keeping regular monthly checks on consumption of 
each fuel. 






























Write to the Secretary of the Fuel Efficiency 

Committee in your Region for technical informa- 

tion, for details of fuel courses, or to arrange for 

the inspection of your works by an expert. All 
these services are free. 





The Ministry’s Regional Offices are at: 


GLASGOW NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER * LEEDS 
BIRMINGHAM NOTTINGHAM CAMBRIDGE CARDIFF 
BRISTOL READING AND LONDON 


GHEE ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL & POWER Sa 








October 2, 1943 
Expenditure : : 

* Consolidated Fund.......... Venues 38 -20 * 41 -60 
EE nscbeverccceveveses 15 -95 17 -40 
Development \(Loans only) ......... 3-02 6 -50 
War Expenses........ Rew in eee eer 143 -94 148 -00 

201 -11 213 -50 
Less transfers included ............ 5 -30 5 -60 
195 -81 207 -90 
SUrplases . ..... scecsececs Rieu kee 10 -63 5 +30 





206 -44 213 -20 


Taxation last year totalled almost £NZ88 million, which 
is of the order of £NZ54 per head of population. Of this 
total, nearly £NZ4o million went to the War Expenses 
Account, and the remainder to the Consolidated Fund 
and Social Security Fund. Of £NZ83} million raised in 
loans, £NZ15.44 million was from the United Kingdom, 
under the Memorandum of Security Agreement, and the 
remainder was supplied in New Zealand, by the public, 
Government departments and the banks. This year it is 
expected that {NZ12 million will be lent by the United 
Kingdom, and £NZ56.5 million raised in New Zealand, 
of which £NZs50 million is for war expenses and 
£NZ6.5 million for development, mainly hydro-electricity 
and housing. On the expenditure side, increases are expected 
this year in all the accounts. In the Consolidated Fund, 
£NZz2.5 million more is required to meet increased debt 
charges ; the transfer to Social Security Fund expands from 
£NZ3.8 million to £NZ4.1 million, and more is needed 
for increases in pensions. In the Social Security Fund, all- 
round increases in benefits—monetary, medical, etc.—are 
provided for. Development work is to cost £NZ3.§ million 
more, mainly to meet demands for hydro-electricity and 
housing that have increased under war conditions. Army 
expenditure in New Zealand will fall by nearly £NZ21 
million this year, mainly owing to reduced expenditure on 
new equipment and on home defence, but this decline is 
more than offset by increases for the Air Force, Navy, civil 
expenditure and reverse Lend-Lease, all included in the 
War Expenses Account. 

In presenting the Budget, the Minister gave a brief sum- 
mary of total war expenditure up to March 31, 1943, which 
amounted to {NZ229 million. Of this total, £NZ88 million 
was raised by taxation, £NZ123 million by loans at home 
and abroad, and £NZ27 million by Lend-Lease. He also 
announced the largest loan yet offered in New Zealand, for 
£NZ35 million, and an active loan campaign is now under 
way. Owing partly to the active balance of trade and the 
high export receipts under war conditions, and partly to 
the fact that, in meeting its expenditure, the Government 
has steadily distributed more money to the public than it 
has taken from them in taxation and loans, and has met 
the difference from bank credit expansion, money is very 
plentiful. Since 1939, total bank deposits have increased by 
about 50 per cent, or £NZ36 million, while notes in 
circulation have risen by £NZ14 million to £NZ25 
million. Meanwhile, goods available for civilian consump- 
tion have contracted severely, so that a considerable excess 
of money exists. Price fixing is probably as effective as 
elsewhere in the Empire, but the stabilisation policy is 
endangered by the excess of money, and the Government 
is appealing for subscriptions to its loan, both to use exist- 
ing surplus funds and to avoid the danger of further credit 
creation. 


Books Received 


War and Politics in China. By Sir John T. Pratt. (London) 
Jonathan Cape. 289 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

Facts about British Banks and the War. By N. Crump. (London) 
P. S. King and Staples. 44 pages. 6d. net. 

Pax Britamericana. By J. MacCormac. (London) Routledge. 
234 pages. Ios. 6d. net. 

The British Way Series. No. 5: The British Way in World 
Trade. By A. L. Macfie. 64 pages. No. 8: The British 
Way in Local Rule. By G. Hunter. 63 pages. Is. net each. 

Facts About British Railways in Wartime, 1943. (London) The 
British Railways Press Office, Waterloo Station, S.E.1. 
64 pages. Is. net. 

The Case of Henry Erlich and Victor Alter. Foreword by 
C. Huysmans. (London) Liberty Publications. 31 pages. 
2d. 

Starvation in Europe. By G. H. Bourne. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 144 pages. §s. net. 
Millhands and Preachers. By L. Pope. (London) H. Milford. 

369 pages. 24s. net. 
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Germany at War 


Harvest Arithmetic 


T= is the first time since the beginning of the war 

that reports on the cereal harvest on the European 
continent (apart from the war-torn areas of Russia and 
Jugoslavia) have been almost uniformly favourable. In 
France and Belgium, Roumania and Bulgaria, bread rations 
have already been increased. Hungary will follow suit on 
November 1st; and in Germany the proportion of barley 
in bread has been reduced. In Central and Western Europe 
the harvest is described as “ good average.” The harvest in 
the Balkan countries, excluding Serbia, is “ good.” Neither 
official nor unofficial reports go so far to suggest that pre- 
war yields have been reached. There is still a chronic 
shortage of labour and equipment. The comparatively 
favourable results of this year’s harvest must be seen against 
the background of a succession of bad harvests. Exception- 
ally good weather conditions seem to be the main reason 
for the relative improvement. 

All the fundamental difficulties of wartime agriculture 
and food supply still persist in Germany and the other 
continental countries. The maize harvest in the southern 
countries will be below average. Root crops, especially 
potatoes, will probably be smaller than in 1942; and the 
German programme of cultivation for the 1943-44 season 
shows that not even the most favourable weather conditions 
can prevent a further deterioration. The amount of land 
available for cultivation has contracted considerably during 
recent weeks. Increased guerilla activities in Jugoslavia and 
fighting in Italy will prevent work in the fields over 
considerable areas. 

In Germany a new situation has arisen which may affect 
agriculture far more seriously than anything during the first 
four years of the war. It may be doubted whether much 
grain has been shipped to Germany from the occupied 
Russian provinces; but the German armies there have 
until now been supplied with produce grown in Russia. 
These supplies have now been lost. Already, with the retreat 
still far from ended, the main agricultural areas in Russia 
which have been administered by the Germans are zones 
of military operations, where cultivation on any appreciable 
scale is impossible. Probably only Poland and Lithuania 
will be left intact under German administration for the 
autumn sowing. In other words, Germany will have to feed 
a greater number of soldiers and civilians from a smaller 
area. 


An Impossible Plan 


The main point of Germany’s cultivation plan for 1943-44 
is that the bread grain area of 1938-39 must be restored. 
During the four years of war the area under potatoes, sugar 
beet, oilseeds and vegetables has been increased. Very little 
grassland has been ploughed up, and the premiums on oil- 
seeds, vegetables, and sugar beet resulted in a gradual reduc- 
tion of the acreage under bread grains. Since 1940 roughly 
1} million acres have been used for extending the acreage 
under vegetables and oilseeds; and at least the same area has 
been added to the 1938-39 acreage under potatoes and 
sugar beet. The pre-war acreage under bread grains can only 
be restored if grassland is ploughed up, for the plan demands 
that no reduction shall be made in the cultivation of oil- 
seeds, vegetables and root crops. ‘ 

It is obvious that more machinery and labour will be 
needed to carry out such a plan; and these are not available. 
The manufacture of agricultural machinery has been severely 
restricted, and the sources of labour are exhausted. Abun- 
dant supplies of fertilisers are essential to make the plan 
possible, but fertiliser quotas for the new season have again 
been reduced. Compared with the last pre-war year only 50 
per cent of the nitrogen used then, 30 per cent of the 
Phosphates, and 70 per cent of the potash will be delivered. 
All efforts to increase the stored supply of farmyard manure 
have failed so far; neither material nor labour has been 
available for the construction of dung pits, and much valuable 
manure is lost every year. The “farmstead cards,” on which 
the annual cultivation plan is minutely set out for each farm 
in the framework of the general plan, are a magnificent in- 
Strument, in bureaucratic principle, for controlling peasant 
Production. But facts speak otherwise. It is almost impossible 
for the peasants who farm the greater part of the land to 


secure the necessary implements to fulfil the plan. New 
machinery is unobtainable. Even simple things, like buckets, 
wire, and nails, are difficult to get. Expenditure on the 
repair and maintenance of farm buildings has been negligible 
since the beginning of the war. . 

No propaganda can hide the fact that German agriculture 
has again entered a period of Raubbau, that is to say, culti- 
vation without regard to maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Outwardly German agriculture has been made prosperous 
by a policy of self-sufficiency. Average yields before the war 
were maintained by a prodigious expenditure of state sub- 
sidies even on the poorest and most unprofitable soil. Yet 
the quality of the produce declined steadily, and more and 
more wasteland had to be cultivated, with ever-growing 
costs to maintain overall production. During the first years 
of the war, territorial expansion veiled this deterioration, 
which now becomes obvious because of the loss of conquests. 

The actual position is that all the main crops compete 
with one another for the available arable land. If more grass 
land is ploughed this year, the reduction of cattle stocks 
and dairy cows, which began already last year, will have to 
be accelerated by mass slaughter. Until 1942 cattle stocks 
were maintained, whereas the number of pigs decreased 
considerably. Potatoes and cereals normally fed to pigs were 
needed for human consumption. This year some barley is 
again available for pigs, and official reports point out that 
the number of breeding sows is already bigger than last year. 
Earlier this year, the meat ration was cut for the purpose 
of maintaining the fat ration; during 1943-44 it may be 
necessary to cut the bread ration to maintain the supply 
of fats, derived to a great extent from pigs. The production 
of butter has reached its limit, and a further increase in 
the cultivation of oilseeds is impossible. Quality is no longer 
a consideration in German agriculture. The new plan aims 
at one thing only, that is, maintaining the total bulk of 
food supplies. 


Failure of the New Order 


During the course of the war the system of planned deli- 
veries from producers gradually became the very thinly veiled 
requisitioning of the entire agricultural output. The smaller 
the supplies the more rigid became the rules for delivery. 
At the same time, food rations for peasants and farmers were 
reduced again every harvest. At present peasants and all 
so-called self-suppliers receive the same rations as towns- 
people. A great number of regulations have becn issued to 
prevent townspeople from breeding pigs or keeping too 
many rabbits and poultry in allotment or backyard gardens. 
Home killing of pigs by peasants is closely controlled. Allot- 
ment gardening is no longer encouraged. It proved wasteful 
in material, and particularly in labour. 

At the beginning of the 1943-44 agricultural season 
Germany seems further away than ever before from the 
“New European Agricultural Order.” Under German occu- 
pation, all European countries have been forced to curtail 
the production of high quality foodstuffs. In Western 
Europe, as well as in the Balkans, there has been an un- 
precedented expansion in the cultivation of potatoes, which 
have become the staple diet for the greater part of Europe. 
In Germany, and particularly in the Balkan countries, much 
labour has been needed to provide additional storage 
capacity. To make the requisitioning of grain and potatoes 
work, the rationing of peasants is possible only if requisi- 
tioned produce can be stored adequately. At various periods 
of the war, Germany has been forced to supply not only 
Finland, but also Italy, with wheat. Italy received consider- 
able quantities of wheat on loan in 1942 and 1943, which 
had to be paid back in kind. The shipment of grain and other 
foodstuffs from Rumania and Hungary to Finland, to 
Norway and Belgium across the continent placed additional 
burdens on the transport system. In Germany the mainten- 
ance of the present rations will mainly depend on the 
ability to transport the harvest. Fruit, the only change in 
a monotonous diet, will be scarce this year. The number 
of fruit trees in Germany is only two-thirds what it was 
in 1938-39, and supplies of citrus fruit from Italy have 
come to an end. The exportable surplus of agricultural pro- 
ducts made available in Balkan countries by rationing and 
requisitioning is not so readily available now. But the barest 
necessities will still be available to the Germans ; and the 
improved cereal harvest is a windfall which may just cover 
reductions in other products for a time. 
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Inflation 


eee claims an unenviable distinction among members of 
the British Empire. It has experienced the greatest 
increase of monetary inflation and the steepest rise in prices. 
These two distinctions are largely, but not exclusively, inter- 
related. The steepness of the rise in prices and the cost of 
living is to some extent due to the virtual impossibility of 
applying in India the methods of rationing, requisitioning 
and price control that have become the commonplace of 
war economy in most belligerent countries. Even so, it 
remains true to say that the fundamental influence in the 
Indian price situation has been the degree to which infla- 
tionary finance of the crudest character—that is, the issue 
of additional currency—has been the counterpart of 
India’s real contribution to the war in terms of goods de- 
livered and services rendered. 


The magnitude of India’s contribution should not be 
measured by the size of the Indian Government budget 
alone. Since the beginning of the war, the British Govern- 
ment has spent more in India than the Indian Government. 
From September, 1939, to April, 1943, India recovered about 
£438,000,000 from the British Exchequer, and over the 
same period spent £320,000,000 on its own defence. 

The changes in the annual distribution of that defence 
expenditure have been even more significant: 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE INCURRED IN INDIA 
(in £ millions) 


Borne by Borne by 
H.M. Govt. India 
1940-41 ........64- 40 55 
1941-42 2 nose cece 145 78 
© 1942-43. 0... . sc eeee 253 187 
ct) a. a ae 438 320 


Whether the expenditure recovered in sterling from the 
UK was in respect of stores for use outside India or repre- 
sented the cost of extending industrial capacity in India, it 
had a twofold impact on Indian economy. It absorbed 
labour and materials ; and it added to the supply of pur- 
chasing power competing for the reduced volume of goods 
and services available for civilian consumption. No other 
belligerent country has had to withstand this circumstance of 
being the focus of larger expenditure by an external Govern- 
ment, than that of the local Government. The nearest 
parallel is the experience of certain of the Middle Eastern 
countries, where, however, the scale of the experience has 
been very much smaller. 


If payment for the recoverable expenditure were made in 
real things, and the amount spent in terms of rupees by the 
British Government were to some extent counterbalanced 
by an increase in imported produce, the inflationary impact 
of this external expenditure would be correspondingly miti- 
gated. But, under existing circumstances, this cannot be. The 
payment is made in cash, which has allowed the Govern- 
ment of India to repatriate sterling debt to the sum of 
£320,000,000, and, in addition, to build up the sterling assets 
of the Reserve Bank from their pre-war total of £58,000,000 
to £552,000,000. The correlation of this accumulation of 
sterling assets with the growth of the note circulation of the 
Reserve Bank is too close to be fortuitous. The occasional 
falls shown in these assets are the reflection of debt 
repatriations, which called for the use of substantial amounts 
of sterling. Apart from these breaks, the curve of the 
growth of sterling assets provides an almost perfect parallel 
to the rise in the note circulation. 


It has been contended that the agreement defining what 
defence expenditure should be borne by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and what should be recoverable from the British 
Exchequer, can have had little effect on the degree of in- 
flation experienced by India, because in no circumstances 


in India 


could the total of taxation and the genuine savings of the 
public mopped up through Government loans, have risen 
higher than the existing level. This is not a particularly 
convincing argument. It would be an astonishing coincidence 
if this physical limit to the burden of taxes and genuine 
loans were to represent exactly the expenditure of the 
Indian Government, leaving the amount recoverable from 
the British Government to be met necessarily by inflationary 
finance. The political problem of increasing taxation beyond 
its present level would indeed present difficulty. But 
it still seems probable that the problem might have been 
more nearly solved if the financial agreement between the 
British and Indian Governments had shifted a larger share 
of rupee expenditure from the former to the latter. Even 
if one takes this agreement as one of the immutable factors 
in the situation, it may be questioned whether the manner 
chosen to meet the recoverable expenditure has been best 
calculated to mitigate the dangers of inflation. In so far as 
sterling debt could be repatriated, there was every justifi- 
cation for payment in sterling, since debt thus repatriated 
had to be placed in the hands of Indian investors, and should, 
therefore, have mopped up the purchasing power created by 
British Government expenditure. But the accumulation of 
sterling assets has proceeded much further than the scope 
of debt repatriation, and in the circumstances it may well 
be asked why the British Government did not meet its rupee 
expenditure by raising rupee loans from the Indian public. 

The damage has now been done—firstly by a financial 
agreement which gave the Government of India too little 
inducement to cover India’s total contribution to the war 
by taxation and genuine loans ; and, secondly, by the means 
chosen to finance the expenditure recoverable from the 
British Exchequer. To attempt to undo it now would call 
for deflationary measures which would multiply rather than 
remedy the difficulties that have already been created. 
Among these difficulties, the present famine in Bengal (dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 460) occupies a tragic and urgent 
prominence. The effect of the rise in prices has been to 
encourage the millions of “subsistence farmers ” on whom 
the feeding of the urban centres depends to withhold sur- 
pluses from the market. The rise in prices is partly due to 
real shortages, such as that caused by the disappearance 
of Burmese rice; but it is also due to 4nduced shortages 
caused either by hoarding or by increased consumption on 
the part of the rural population. The farmer, seeing prices 
rising steadily, tends to hold his surplus for higher prices 
still, and is in any case discouraged from selling because 
the pots and pans and other manufactured articles he wants 
to buy with the proceeds of his sales are not to be had. 
Therefore, he either hoards or he and his family consume 
more, There is ample scope for the improvement in nutri- 
tion have been, necessarily, in the nature of palliatives. Steps 
tion to starve. 

The measures devised to remedy the symptoms of infla- 
tion have been, necessarily, in the nature of palliatives. Steps 
have been taken to stop speculation in bullion and _ basic 
commodities by forbidding the grant of loans secured on 
these commodities, and shortening the period of delivery for 
cash dealings. By these means and by direct official inter- 
vention in these markets, some of the excessive rises in 
prices have been corrected. At best, however, the effect of 
these remedial measures can only prove shortlived. If they 
lead to a temporary flattening in the rising curve of rupee 
prices, that is all that can reasonably be expected of them. 
If the serious problem of inflation is to be tackled at its 
roots it must be by inducing the Government of India 
to mop up, by further taxation or by genuine loans, a great 
part of the purchasing power which is being steadilv created 
by defence expenditure incurred in that country. To argue 
that India cannot bear more than the financial burden it now 
carries is to ignore the fact that the country is. in fact, 
bearing the whole of the real burden represented by com- 
bined Indian and British Government defence expenditure. 
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The labour anc the materials covered by that expenditure 
are in effect being provided by India, and their cost in 
terms of abstinence from current consumption is being 
borne as that expenditure is incurred. The fact that certain 
book entries take place in London, by which the Reserve 
Bank receives sterling against the rupees it makes available 
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to the British Government for the latter’s expenditure, 
makes no difference to the current position. If India can 
bear that real burden, there should be no insuperable 
difficulty in rearranging its financial apportionment in a 
rather less inflationary pattern than that which has been 
drawn since the beginning of the war. 


Business Notes 


Air Powers for Shipping 


Within the past few days, two more leading shipping 
companies, Cunard and Furness, Withy, have taken powers 
to run airlines, while a third, Manchester Liners, has 
announced its intention of doing so. Cunard White Star 
already possesses these powers, as Sir Percy Bates ex- 
plained at the meeting of the parent concern, and doubt- 
less before long other companies will acquire them. The 
action of the boards in taking powers merely brings the 
whole business of air transport within the matters which 
the company may undertake. There is, of course, nothing 
tc prohibit the Government from creating a monopoly of 
air transport and appointing whom it wishes to run it. 
None the less, the acquisition of powers does tend to create 
the expectation that this is a field into which the com- 
panies possessing them may enter. Further, it probably 
means that those responsible for their direction are spend- 
ing vaiuable time in planning lines of action for the 
future. At the Furness, Withy meeting, Lord Essendon 
made out a strong case for the use of the experience of 
shipping concerns in running a service which has many 
points of similarity. Doubtless there are many differences, 
too, and for this very reason it is necessary that the 
authorities should let their intentions be known at the 
earliest possible date. Granted that the whole matter has 
an international aspect which may prove difficult to handle, 
this is only another reason for pushing on with negotia- 
tions. If there is to be a post-war scramble between the 
nations for performing this new service, this country can- 
not afford to be left at the post, as it will be if it is not 
settled whose business it is to provide the service. 


* * * 


Belligerent Currencies in Italy 


British Military Authority notes and their US dollar 
counterpart have already been given currency on the main- 
land of Italy. The famous decree which has given such 
offence by reason of its signature at the hands of the “ King 
of Italy and Albania and Emperor of Ethiopia,” was con- 
cerned with the currency position in Italy and with the 
grant of monetary facilities to Allied military notes. The 
rate of the lira remains at 400 to the £ and Ioo to the §. 
Meanwhile, northern Italy has been invaded by German 
currency. The largest stocks of lira notes are apparently 


held by the Badoglio authorities, and the Italian mint is . 


situated in Badoglio-occupied territory. The German armies 
of occupation have, therefore, found the local stocks of 
Italian currency insufficient for their requirements and have 
resorted to the use of Reichskassenscheine, the military 
currency which has always accompanied invading German 
troops. At the same time, the German authorities have 
revised the rate of exchange between the reichsmark and the 
lira. Since the beginning of the war, the official rate used 
in operating the clearing account between the two countries 
has been 7.60 lire to the reichsmark. This rate has now 
been adjusted to ro lire to the reichsmark. The new rate has 
a twofold advantage for the Germans: it devalues the 
Italian currency by about 25 per cent, and it provides the 
Simplest possible conversion rate where mark and lira 
currency are circulating side by side. The other Axis 
Partner has followed suit by lowering the value of the 
Italian currency from 22.35 yen to 17 yen per 100 lire. The 
reichsmark and sterling rates in Italy give a cross rate of 
40 reichsmark to the £—a figure which is wholly out of 
alignment with reality. It is obvious that undue significance 
should not be given to these militarily imposed rates of 
exchange. They can afford to err considerably on either side 
of the true parity, since there are no means by which 
arbitrage can take advantage of their disparities and since, 
im any case, the whole structure of exchange rates of enemy 


’ and occupied countries which in any case will have to be 


thrown into the melting-pot after the war. 


The Coal Position 

Some Government proposals for increasing coal output, 
which were put forward at a special conference between 
the Ministry of Fuel and the Executive of the Mineworkers’ 
Federation last Thursday, were being discussed throughout 
the districts this week. The official proposal was that 
the men should do more Saturday work, work on at least 
one Sunday in every four, and clear the coal face after 
every shift. The miners’ leaders are sceptical about the 
value of these proposals for increasing production, even if 
they could guarantee their acceptance by the men. The 
majority of miners have been working longer and harder 
than ever before, under difficult wartime conditions, and 
there are already many signs of strain and fatigue ; it is 
extremely unlikely that some of the younger men who per- 
sistently absent themselves on Mondays and after holidays 
could be persuaded to give up their week-ends. Moreover, 
week-end work might impede the maintenance and repair 
work which is normally carried out on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The miners’ demands are now familiar: return 
of miners from the forces, more food, higher compensation 
rates, adoption of the Forster Report, and the abolition of 
dual control between mine-owners and Government. It is 
perhaps not without significance that output from Clifton 
colliery, Notts, over which the Minister of Fuel assumed 
complete control, improved after it was taken over, and its 
rate of avoidable absenteeism is lower than the district 


average. 
* x x 


The Optants 

It is difficult to imagine that the Government expected 
a big response to its appeal for volunteers for the mines, 
but it seems likely that the fears of the most pessimistic 
will have been proved well-founded when the numbers of 
boys who opted for mining at the last registration become 
known. Figures for the whole country are not yet available, 
but in Manchester, for instance, only 18 out of 1,000 youths 
chose mining, and even in the relatively favourable North 
Midlands region there were only 77 optants. This region, 
which comprises Nottinghamshire, North and South 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, produces about a fifth of 
the nation’s coal, and both output and manpower have been 
fairly well kept up. Output is highly mechanised, 92 per 
cent being conveyed and 84 per cent cut mechanically. 
The Notts coalfield is probably the finest coal-producing 
region in the country, with excellent top hard seams, and 
conditions in some of its collieries compare favourably with 
factory work, though its accident rate is above the national 
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average. The Bolsover colliery company, for instance, 
employing about 10,000 men in six fully mechanised 
collieries, provides admirable houses and health and welfare 
facilities for its employees. The company operates a train- 
ing scheme, which has been specially adapted for optants, 
and which it hopes to develop as a training centre for the 
whole region. Billeting accommodation is said to be avail- 
able. The optants’ course is framed on the assumption that 
most of the recruits will leave the industry at the end of 
the war, and its object is to fit them for productive work 
in the minimum training time ; the course is descriptive and 
practical, and emphasis is laid on accident prevention. 
The theoretical part of the training lasts for 4-6 weeks, 
after which the optants work under supervision on the 
surface and later on haulage work. Although the time-lag 
before they become productive workers may be from 4-6 
months, they should enable the release and upgrading of 
surface workers to the coal face. 


* * * 


New High Levels 


Although the expansion of business during September 
was less than the optimistic had expected, and although 
there were signs of some approaching falling off towards 
the close of the month, the general level of quotations is, 
probably, at the best for a long time. The accompanying 
chart of indices, compiled by the Financial News, carries 
the story only up to a week ago. Even so, the weekly average 
figure for equities touched a new high of 105.4, and, since 
then, a further rise occurred to 105.7 last Tuesday. There 
is also an improvement in fixed interest stocks, carrying 
the index up to the level of 133.3 current a month ago. 
Despite all this, it is in other sections of the market that 
interest has mainly centred, and, principally, as has been 
pointed out in previous weeks, on highly speculative mining 
ventures and other overseas enterprises. There has, however, 
been some considerable interest in gilt-edged stocks, and 
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it has gone hand in hand with talk of a change in outlook 
on the part of jobbers in that market. Despite the evidence 
of the course of prices during some twelve years of a con- 
trolled economy, and of the sagging tendency of recent 
months, it was, until lately, maintained that no appreciable 
fall in Government securities was to be expected, either 
during or after the war. Quite recently there has been a 
‘marked change in the views expressed by some members of 
the market, and they are now little disposed to stand up to 
any fall in prices. This may be explained by technical con- 
siderations, or it may rest on grounds of a more permanent 
character. The plain fact is that some considerable selling 
orders caused a sharp fall in prices, from which there has 
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been an appreciable rally. Both the fall and the recovery 
seem to have resulted from a few large orders, and brokers 
continue to complain that the normal, small business in the 
Funds is conspicuously absent. 


* * * 


Foreign Loan Repayments 


While there is no official statement in London as to 
the Egyptian repayment, that Government has given some 
further information at home and Argentina has issued an 
official notice here. From these it transpires that repay- 
ments are to be made, not by vesting, but in the terms of 
the various prospectuses. The Egyptian loans to be dealt 
with exclude the City of Alexandria, but include two issues, 
not quoted in this country, made to finance the Govern- 
ment’s acquisition of the cotton crop. Holders of the 3 per 
cent loan, carrying the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, and of the two Ottoman loans will be repaid 
outright, but the date of repayment is not clear. Holders 
of the remaining loans are offered the right to convert into 
internal stocks, and there will be no objection to British 
residents accepting this option if they think fit. Holders of 
the Unified and Preference stocks who convert will receive 
£2 and £1, respectively, in cash and a 20 to 30-year stock 
carrying interest at 3} per cent free of Egyptian taxes. This 
can scarcely prove attractive to any foreign holder who has 
to pay a substantial rate of tax at home. The market was 
unaffected by the news, and it is now virtually certain that 
the amount of bonds held by British residents is relatively 
slight. The importance of the operation to the market in 
general will thus depend on the extent to which foreign 
holders decide, or are permitted, to acquire fresh sterling 
holdings. In the case of the Argentine repatriations, the first 
announcement on this side covers only the mixed 4 per 
cent loans and the three issues of the 4} per cent conversion 
loan. There is no mention as yet of any immediate inten- 
tion to repay the bonds underlying the Cordoba Central 
and Argentine Transandine stocks outstanding here. The 
two groups of stock named are to be repaid on April 1st 
and January Ist, 1944, respectively. 


x x * 
Unilever Trading 


The full report of Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited 
for last year reveals that the increase in profit—the aggregate 
figure shows a recovery from £16,924,460 to £18,733,055— 
was due to a general expansion of business outside this 
country. The contribution of overseas interests to combined 
trading profit rose on the year from 30 to 37 per cent. No 
figure of trading profit is available, but, on the basis of the 
published amount, this suggests a modest decline in the 
return from domestic trading. At home, soap rationing pro- 
duced an 18 per cent fall in consumption of oils and fats 
last year—concentration saves six million ton-miles of 
transport per annum—while for three months there was no 
manufacture of ice cream. This, and other matters, will pro- 
duce larger results in the current year, but there is an offset 
in a substantial participation in Frosted Foods. Towards 
the end of 1942 the overseas expansion began to be checked 
by shortages of materials. Australia and South Africa estab- 
lished new records, but control of supplies has become pro- 
gressively more considerable in Canada, while in India, re- 
striction is now an important item. Here, again, there are 
partial offsets in Palestine and Nigeria. The United Africa 
Company has benefited in many ways from the exceptional 
demand for West African products and should continue to 
do so for some time. It would seem, therefore, that current 
results may be rather less good, but the EPT cushion 1s 
likely to render the net effect to the shareholder very slight. 
The accounts include nothing for either profits or lcsses of 
subsidiaries in enemy-occupied territory, and the position 
vis-a-vis the NV company remains unchanged. No accounts 
of that concern for 1942 are so far available. There is the 
usual appropriation of £700,000 to special contingencies re- 
serves to cover the possibility that the dividend on NV 
ordinary capital will have to be found by Limited, but it re- 
mains possible to entertain the hopes that any post-war 
settlement will provide that the Dutch company shall be 
put in funds, if it does not possess them, to meet these 


dividends itself. 
*« * * 


Improved Accounts 


Following on the minor additions of a year ago, the . 


board of Lever Brothers have this year made some more 
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considerable changes in the information provided by the 
accounts. First, the statement of consolidated profits of the 
parent and all companies outside enemy control in which 
50 per cent or more of the ordinary capital is held, shows 
depreciation, total debenture interest, provision for deferred 
repairs and total tax, instead of income-tax only. The pro- 
vision for EPT is, however, not separately stated. Second, 
there has been a considerable rearrangement of the balance- 
sheet of the parent. This affects, mainly, the reserves, which 
show a rise of £4,031,941 as compared with the original 
figure for 1941. The change is made up as follows:— 





Transfers from 1942 profits :— £ 
To special contingencies ............... eee eee 700,000 
‘To general contingencies. ............-eee eee ees 250,000 
ee ee ee ee 18,852 

From other sources :— 

Southern Whaling capital profit ................ 440,177 
Previous written-off holdings in subsidiaries...... 2,285,561 
Previously included under creditors ............. 351,504 
Surplus on small property ...........-.--+eeeee 2,247 
ERR aera 4,046,341 
Deduct premium on shares of company now dormant 14,400 
4,031,941 


In addition to amounts reserved, £1,821,240 against 
£1,787,926 was spent on repairs and renewals, and £441,484 
against £731,567 in net capital expenditure, excluding ex- 
penditure on, or compensation received for, assets lost by 
enemy action. The total provision for deferred repairs now 
amounts to £841,811. The EPT liability has not as yet been 
fixed for any period, so that both EPT and income-tax pro- 
visions are subject to adjustment, but the full liability for 
tax on earnings, other than that recoverable from share- 
holders, is now covered. Some further light on the tax 
position is cast by the fact that the current liability at the 
end of 1942 of £2,303,347 was mainly on account of EPT. 
A year before, this had in the main been met, but on this 
occasion it and other more distant debts were covered by a 
holding of £7,050,000 of tax certificates, which, it must be 
remembered, may be held for two years, and so cover more 
than one year’s liability. Comparative figures for three years 
are set out on page 474. Those of profits for 1940 have 
been specially provided by the company ; the balance-sheet 
figures are taken from the original accounts for that year. 
In the revised figures, given in 1941, £1,500,000 was 
transferred from creditors to contingency reserve. 


* ~ *x 
Engineering Wages Award 


The National Arbitration Tribunal has given its inter- 
pretation of the engineering wages award, asked for jointly 
by the Engineering Employers and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union so as to clarify the pieceworkers’ posi- 
ton. When the award was given in March, it caused great 
discontent and led to a number of strikes ; the interpretation 
of one clause relating to the earnings of a class of piece- 
worker has led to the stoppage, which has now lasted nearly 
a fortnight, of 9,000 employees at Barrow-in-Furness. The 
trouble has all along been the obscure and complicated 
formulation of the award, which gave the unions consider- 
ably less than they had claimed, though slightly more than 
the employers offered. It transferred 20s. of the national 
bonus to the district base rate, awarded plain time-workers 
an extra 6s. a week, and laid down that a piece-worker 
should receive a premium of 27} per cent on the base rate 
But where time-workers were receiving bonuses or merit 
rates (other than on an individual basis) from their firm, 
the 6s. increase would be reduced pro tanto. The Barrow 
contention was that the 20s. transferred from the national 
war bonus to the basic rate should be consolidated for the 
purpose of calculating bonuses earned. The Tribunal has 
rejected the Barrow claim ; it reaffirms its award in regard 
to piecework earnings ; it emphasises that no worker ‘shall 
receive less wages than before, but that the main object 
of the award was to improve the position of the lower-paid 
workers. The Tribunal’s decision has come as a bitter blow 
to the strikers, but they are legally bound to accept it, and 
It is thought that they will decide to resume work. It was 
this provision that caused a great deal of the confusion. 
The obscurity of the original award in no way excuses the 
action of the Barrow workers. Their grievance is common 
to engineers all over the country, and their prolongation of 
the strike, pending the Tribunai’s decision (and presumably 
with the object of influencing it in their favour) must 
alienate any sympathy that might have been felt for their 
claim. The situation, which has gone completely out of the 
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unions’ control, has been exacerbated by political differences 
among the workers. Sir Stafford Cripps recently spoke about 
the relation between strikes and casualties: the risks of 
bomber crews are in direct proportion to the number of 
bombers sent out on a sortie and the extent to which the 
enemy defences are saturated. A strike in a major aircraft 
factory means that losses and deficiencies in sorties are not 
made up, new sorties have to be undertaken with fewer 
bombers, and the number of casualties is increased. In 
Barrow his appeal seems to have fallen on deaf ears. 


x * x 


Ownership and Control 


There is very little disagreement as to the ill-effects 
of the divorce between ownership and effective control of 
joint stock enterprise which has resulted from the spread 
of investment in recent decades, but there is much doubt as 
to the remedy. The Economist has put forward a plan for 
a great increase in the information provided by such con- 
cerns and for a tightening up of the organisation of investors 
to a point where they could make their influence felt. This 
plan is meant to ensure a reasonable control of private 
enterprise, but according to current views there is a con- 
siderable field where monopoly is almost inevitable, and 
in these cases the popular solution is to constitute a public 
board to run the activity in the public interest. Since most 
of these enterprises are owned by the investing public, the 
question arises of what the investor’s position is to be. 
One solution has been tried in the case of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. There the “C”  stock- 
holders carry any loss that may be made, but the upper 
limit of their receipts is fixed and they have no control 
whatever over the Board, except the entirely illusory one 
of the right to appoint a receiver. Effectively, the Board is 
responsible to no one, and, whatever the guiding principle 
of its policy may be, it has failed to earn the stipulated 
rate on the “C” stock. The reasons for this are too com- 
plex to be treated here, but the plain fact is that the first 
objective has not been to earn profits for the “C” stock, 
and that its holders are powerless to enforce what they feel 
to be their rights. If this type of enterprise is to operate 
successfully in future, it is necessary that there should be 
effective control, possibly exercised by a Department of 
State whose head can be questioned in Parliament, and 
that the public, which calls the tune, should pay the piper. 
In fact, the equity in such concerns should be purchased 
from existing holders and the investing public should only 
be asked to put up capital to the extent that fixed interest 
on it can be earned with a substantial margin to spare. 

* * * 


Function of Annual Meetings 


The acquisition by Great Universal Stores of certain 
assets from some of its own directors, at a substantial profit 
to the latter, has caused something of an uproar. The shares 
fell from 23s. 9d. to 20s. 6d. on the news, and over last 
week-end the board announced the postponement of the 
meeting so that full information could be given in advance 
and proxies sought. However adequate the explanation may 
be, the Stock Exchange and the shareholders are to be 
congratulated on taking a firm line and establishing a prece- 
dent. The new ruling passed by the Stock Exchange in 
March last went a long way towards tightening up the posi- 
tion as regards actual circulars and proxies. It laid down that 
circulars and statements should be unambiguous and should 
set out the alterations proposed so that an opinion could 
be formed without reference to other documents. It ought 
to be possible to bring this case within that ruling, but if it 
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is not, then an amendment is called for. But that is not 
enough. Too often the shareholder either gets no explana- 
tion at all or those few who can attend the annual meeting 
receive it there and must decide on matters with which they 
are unfamiliar without any opportunity for consultation. 
It is high time that the law made it obligatory for at least 
a fortnight’s notice to be given between the time that any 
statement or suggestion is made affecting the rights of share- 
holders and asking their sanction. This original statement 
should comply with the Stock Exchange requirements, 
already mentioned, amended as may be thought fit from 
time to time. The ensuing meeting might then be restricted 
to any further general statement thought suitable, to the 
answering of any questions not already dealt with in cor- 
respondence or by interview, and to necessary business. Only 
by some such arrangement can it be ensured that share- 
holders, who are seltiom specialists in the proper conduct 
of company affairs, have a reasonable opportunity to exercise 
an adequate and: beneficent control. 


*x * * 


Agricultural Research in Scotland 


The importance of applying scientific methods to agri- 
culture in order to increase the productivity of the soil, 
and eliminate losses from plant and animal diseases, is 
becoming widely recognised. It is the function of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council to co-ordinate the scientific work 
that is being carried out in various parts of the country, 
while the Agricultural Improvement Council is charged 
with the task of ensuring that the results of research are 
applied in practice. Northern Scotland provides an example 
of how agricultural research is being co-ordinated and 
applied at the regional level. The North of Scotland Agri- 
cultural College at Aberdeen acts as an information and 
advisory centre for farmers in the area ; it arranges lectures 
and courses, and sends round specialists to advise the local 
farmers on their particular technical problems. It works in 
close contact with Aberdeen’s agricultural research insti- 
tutes—the Rowett Institute and the Macaulay Institute. The 
need for linking agricultural research proper with human 
nutritional needs has perhaps not received sufficient atten- 
tion in this country, and in this respect the Rowett Insti- 
tute, under the directorship of Sir John Boyd Orr, has 
been a pioneer. Fundamental research has been dropped 
since the war, and the whole of the Institute’s resources 
have been thrown into the task of increasing production 
for human nutrition. It is undertaking a number of surveys, 
such as an examination of the effects of magnesium deficiency, 
with or without calcium deficiency, the effects of vitamin A 
deficiency in adults, the influence of iodinated proteins 
when fed to cows on the yield and composition of their 
milk, and the influence of iodine on plant nutrition. An 
experimental farm is attached to the Institute, where the 
results of laboratory research are tried out in practice. 
Closely allied is the work of the Macaulay Institute, whose 
researches into soil fertility have acquired increased import- 
ance since the war, when additional land—mainly old pasture 
—has been ploughed up, and the country has been deprived 
of many of its normal sources of fertilisers. The Institute is 
conducting experiments with lime and phosphate manures, 
the preparation and use of composts, methods of storing 
manure on farms, and the utilisation of peat for horticultural 
purposes and as a substitute for farmyard manure. Scottish 
peat resources are unlimited, and this development may 
have great significance in the future. The Institute provides 
a soil advisory service for the whole of Scotland ; it is now 
conducting a detailed soil survey of the country. Agricultural 
research work of this type is of untold importance, not only 
in improving Britain’s wartime position, but also for the 
future of the agricultural industry which, if it is to stand 
on its own feet, must turn increasingly to modern and 
scientific methods. 
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Icelandic Fish 


The importance of Icelandic supplies to this country’s 
consumption of fish can be judged from the fact that almost 
a third of total supplies comes from Iceland. Great Britain 
has become an increasingly important customer of the 
Icelandic fishing industry, and the proportion of the exported 
catch landed at British ports, according to figures given in 
the American Foreign Commerce Weekly for August 14th, 
jumped from 53 per cent. in 1940 to 83 per cent in 1941, 
and is probably now more than 90 per cent. The fishing 
industry has always played an outstanding part in Icelandic 
economy, and in peace-time the catch per head of the popu- 
lation-was eight times as great as Norway’s. While the indus- 
try had gone through difficult times, the war has brought it 





ICELANDIC FisH CATCH 


1940 1941 1942 
ee ee er a 380,000 287,000 330,000 
ME. icniensensen bance’ 4,833,000 6,840,000 7,370,000 
Percentage of total export 
OS a ee 94 94 96 
Percentage of fish exports 
brought to British ports... 53 83 88 


Source: Foreign Commerce Weekly. 





better prices and increasing prosperity. The figures in the 
accompanying table, taken from the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, show how prices have risen. The relative smallness 
of the 1941 catch was due to the bad herring season, follow- 
ing the exceptionally good one in 1940. The contribution to 
the wartime diet of Great Britain has been of the utmost 
value, and it is considered important enough to be the 
subject of Lend-Lease arrangements. The United States 
buys the catch from Iceland, and pays for it mainly in 
dollars; it is then allocated to the Ministry of Food 
under Lend-Lease. 
* * * 


Bombay Bullion Restrictions 


Bombay bullion quotations slumped in the first part 
of this week. Gold fell from Rs. 78/4 to Rs. 75/12 per 
tola and silver from Rs. 123/12 to Rs. 121/8 per Ioo tolas. 
These movements followed further restrictions announced 
this week on the scope for speculative activity on the 
Bombay bullion market. The maximum currency of a 
forward contract in bullion has now been reduced to two 
days. The first restriction on forward dealings had made 
the maximum period of such contracts twelve days. This 
was then reduced to four days, as the longer period was 
held to offer scope for speculative activity. Even four days 
has, apparently, been sufficient to give the Bombay specu- 
lator—always a fast mover—time for completing a quick 
in-and-out operation which called for no cash payment. 
Within the new limit of two days, even these speculative 
athletes should be powerless to get moving. Except for 
these restrictions on forward dealings and the complete 
prohibition on loans against bullion, dealings remain free 
in the Bombay market. What has now been achieved is 4 
situation in which actual sales of gold and silver must be 
made to genuine savers or to hoarders who are in a position 
to pay for their bullion. In those circumstances, sales of 
bullion begin to exert a certain deflationary influence, and 
for this reason the way has, perhaps, been opened for a 
resumption of official sales of both metals. Reports from 
India suggest that the Reserve Bank has already begun to 
sell gold in the market, though the returns of the Reserve 
Bank received up to now show no evidence of such 
operations. Provided such sales can no longer feed specula- 
tion some justification for them can be urged. The possibility 
of such official sales developing suddenly and on a con- 
siderable scale is one which all Indian holders of the 
precious metals cannot afford to ignore. 

* * * 


Allen, Harvey and Ross 


The latest of the discount houses to bring its capital 
structure into line with the minimum requirements of the 
authorities is the firm of Allen, Harvey and Ross. As from 
October 1st, which marks the beginning of a new financial 
year, the legal status of the business has been changed from 
that of a private unlimited company to that ‘of a private 
limited company and the issued and paid-up capital in- 
creased from £250,000 to £500,000. The new capital takes the 
form of 250,000 5 per cent cumulative preference shares of 
£1. The shares have been placed at a premium with certain 
trusts in the City and are redeemable at a premium. The 
increase in the capital does not affect the equity in the firm 
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which remains in the hands of the existing directors and 
there is to be no change in the management of the company. 
This operation follows a pattern which has become familiar 
in the recent evolution of the discount market. Preference 
capital is being attracted to the discount market by the 
generous terms offered to it. To make the influx of such 
capital attractive to the holders of the equity, the borrowing 
powers of the firm and, therefore, the holding of bills and 
bonds which it can run must be increased by a substantial 
multiple of the new capital. Under existing circumstances, 
this process of gearing. presents no difficulty as the banks 
are quite ready to extend their short loan facilities to the 
market. It is, however, unfortunate that the precedent of 
paying 5 per cent for preference capital attracted to the 
discount market should be so firmly entrenched. It was 
set when the first issues of such capital were made in the 
difficult days of early 1942, and was, perhaps, justified at 
that time. But, under present conditions, 5 per cent is a 
high rate to offer for such a “near gilt-edged ” investment 
as preference capital in the well-sheltered discount market. 
The best industrial preference shares are valued on a 4 
per cent basis, and this should be nearer the price of 
discount market preference capital than the figure of 5 per 
cent. In the case of Allen, Harvey and Ross, the cost of 
the new capital has been brought down to some extent by 
issuing the preference shares at a premium, but the opera- 
tion, none the less, strengthens the § per cent tradition. That 
tradition could best be broken by an issue of preference 
capital on the part of one of the three discount companies. 


x * * 


The Raw Cotton Position 


The average quality of raw cotton carried over into the 
1943-4 season appears to be the poorest on record ; yet the 
quantity is larger than ever. The fall in world stocks of 
American cotton from 14,137,000 bales on August I, 1939, 
to 11,340,000 on August Ist last, has been more than offset 
by the increase in stocks of other growths from 7,501,000 
bales to 12,246,000 bales. World stocks are thus 23,586,000 
bales, against the pre-war figure of 21,638,000 bales. There 
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are indications that the surplus will continue to rise. The 
official estimate for the new American crop yield is between 
11,500,000 and 12,000,000 bales, despite the small acreage 
planted. United States’ consumption in 1942-3 was 
11,099,000 bales, and there may be some reduction this 
season. Consumption outside the United States has declined 
steadily during the war; in the 1942-3 season it was 
13,800,000 bales—over a third less than the last year of 
peace. European stocks are virtually exhausted, and Japan 
is anxious to husband cotton stocks. Consumption outside 
the United States cannot, therefore, be expected to be 
higher than last season’s. Some areas outside the United 
States are endeavouring to produce larger crops (total pro- 
duction outside the United States was just under 
14,000,000 bales in 1942-3), and, as a result, the surplus of 
non-American cotton may rise further. 


* * * 


Hard Fibres 


The Government has helped sisal plantations in Kenya 
and Tanganyika to increase their labour force, in addition 
to raising prices, a policy which is beginning to have a 
favourable effect on production. Recent company reports 
give an encouraging picture of the present situation in the 
East African industry, which, with the Mexican henequén 
industry, is the main source of tow- and mat-making 
fibres. Lack of machinery for cultivating the land and pre- 
paring the fibre appears to have been an obstacle to maxi- 
mum production, and especially to the production of high 
quality fibre. Accordingly, the Colonial Office has appointed 
a sisal production expert as Deputy Sisal Controller for 
British East Africa. He 


will inspect estates and advise on production matters and 
will later have two engineers to help him in improving the 
arrangements concerning sisal machinery, equipment and 
spares. 
In the United States and Mexico, progress is being made; 
and the Combined Raw Materials ‘Board has initiated a 
manila hemp production campaign in Central America which 
should now begin to yield regular supplies. Nevertheless, the 
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supply position is a serious one, and despite new production 
the need for salvage and conservation will last at least the 
duration of the war. 

w « * 


Aircraft Production 


In a speech made last Sunday, Sir Stafford Cripps gave 
some figures to illustrate the great rise in aircraft production 
since 1940. They apply to the first six months of each year, 
so that the figure of 100, which is taken to represent pro- 
duction from January to June, 1940, applies to the period 
before the “ Dunkirk” spurt in output. The increases are 
none the less impressive, as can be seen from the accom- 
panying table, which gives the percentage increases year by 
year in brackets. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
(Jan.-June, 1940=100) 
Jan.-June 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
Structure weight of 
mincnalt ...<s.... 100 161 (61-0) 244 (51-5) 364 (49-1) 


Engine horse-power 100 179 (79-0) 373 (108-4) 486 (30-3) 


The divergence between the structural weight of aircraft 
and the horse-power is the result of the need for more 
manceuvreable aircraft with greater power at higher altitudes. 
Sir Stafford said that, despite the vast increase in output, 
more aircraft still would be needed. The aircraft industry is 
now given the highest priority in labour in order that output 
may reach the size demanded for the conduct of the war. 


Company Results 


Patons and Baldwins.—Manufacturers of wools and hosiery 
yarns. 


Years to May 1, 












“a ws a 1943 
Net trading profit ..................0005 448,728 532,638 521,407 
E.P.T. refund and reserve*.............. es =e 256,362 
IDS sss bo bp 4s chess supose veeds 143,143 132,250 138,309 
OD 66 no oka he sws en dees ooaee 3,333 3,31 3,300 
Debenture interest ..................0-. 10,250 10,000 10,000 
Buildings and plant reconstruction ....... 47,915t sek 250,000 
Preference dividend .................-45 48,232 50,927 47,128 
Earned on Ordinary.........0.0000eeeees 195,855 336,161 329,032 
Paid on Ordinary ... 95,958 119,947 204,709 
Earned % (less tax).. 19-1 30-1 32 +1 
Paid % (less tax) ......... 9% 102 20 
War contingencies. ................00008 100,000 215,000 115,000 
rr eee 74,886 76,100 85,423 
ee or ee 2,328,507 2,217,095 1,817,382 
Net inter-company items................ ,595 03: 8,487 
rrr eer ere 2,183,464 3,693,349 4,217,937 
Gross liquid assets..............e.e00005 5,586,546 5,613,980 5,657,488 


* Estimated refund less tax £122,100, E.P.T. reserve brought in £134,262. 

+ War Damage premiums. 

The £1 ordinary shares quoted at 75s. ex dividend yield 
£5 6s. 8d. per cent. 
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Lever Brothers and Unilever. 


Years ended December 3lst, 
1940 1941 1942 

Consolidated Profits of Group : £ 
DCL. csckecksbaeews 0<s0ee suse 18,021,073 16,924,460 18,733,055 
PIIIR, vn. 55s o0ccaenscwepaeseesee 2.156, 90. 1,974,688 2,055,680 
Debenture interest .............-00eeeee 419,393 409,513 305,822 
War damage premiums and contributions . 294,204 280,545 112,777 
DDOSOTTOT TODRETS. 2 oo ccccesccccccscececs 93,842 176,083 419,865 
British Income and Excess Profits Taxt... 5,800,466 5,413,586 6,873,686 
Tax reserve and adjustments ............ “ 1,122,782 893,493 
To Outside Holdings :— 

PE -cEhacaunsssenssscavesasus 1,139,977 1,145,894 1,140,504 

DENS cha bkepsskssascseceeuates 236,629 101,706 18,225 
Net profit of Parent..................... 7,879,659 6,299,663 6,913,003 
Retained by subsidiaries ................ 892,529 464,074 884,169 
Preferential dividends* ................. 4,346,779 4,346,779 4,346,779 
Earned for Ordinary} .......000ccceeeeee 2,640,351 1,488,810 1,682,055 
Paid on Ordinary* .............0ceeeees 660,535 660,535 660,535 
EMC ctsGhunecassccanaes cose doses 34:1 16-7 19-6 
MEE csivepevekshuvie sashdassevesoas 5 5 
NE ices ccldusesencaesasteace 700,000 700,000 950,000 
PEG WIN oni vines cdcuconeS aoe censs 1,661,384§ 1,737,312 1,756,164 

* Gross, 


t After deducting £2,659,269 in 1940, £3,068,879 in 1941 and £3,066,764 in 1942 


recoverable from dividends. 
t¢ And co-partnership certificates. § After staff pensions of . 


|| Special contingencies and £250,000 General Contingencies in 1942. 
* x x 


Lever Brothers and Unilever. 
Balance Sheet, December 3lst, 


wr id 1941 - 
Fixed assets (net) .......cccsccccccccecs 2,798,042 2,750,818 2,705,099 
Net sum due from N.V.................- 2,846,328 2,827,546 2,827,546 
Net assets in other companies............ 83,757,782 85,488,233 79,734,821 
co eee Dr. 2,016,224 246,504 4,175,948 
CEU SONOS 5.6 ose s0eesecesccsecesees 12,944,502 6,970,234 6,955,834 
Revenue reserveS............cecceceeeee sit 7,802,143 78,113,419 
Special contingencies ................... 2,200,000 2,900,000 
DGbemNe BROCK... ...osoccvcccsessvcescss 4,843,544 4,742,842 1,876,279 


w 


Gross liquid assets..............2-eeeeee 704,627 »787,893 9,090,064 
Holdings in Suby. and Allied Coys. (net).. 70,542,815 $72,796,134 {72,744,680 

t Includes £440,177, dividend out of sale of fleet of Southern Whaling and 
Sealing Company. § As shown in original accounts. 

t Increase due to transfer of £1,683,561 to Capital Reserve and £600,000 to Genera] 
Contingencies Reserve, both of which were previously deducted from this item. 

Owing to changes in the method of presenting the accounts, 
the 1940 figures are not strictly comparable with the others. 
Certain reserves, then hidden, are now disclosed. The £1 units 
of ordinary stock at 36s. 1o}d. ex dividend yield £2 14s. 3d. 
per cent. 








COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 

am less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
own, 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 

Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 

















AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1943. 
£67,128,395 


Established over 80 years 













NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 








Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa 

Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 

H.R.H.Chalmers, General ue J 


LONDON OFFice, 


1. Queen Victoria St. ECA. 


y John Forbes, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 

















ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - + =  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £147,000,000 


(1942 Accounts) 














NUNDYDROOG MINES LIMITED 


At a meeting of the Board of the Company held to-day, the 
undermentioned dividend was declared: — 

Interim dividend on account of the year ending 31st December, 
1943, of 1s. per share (or 10 per cent. actual), less income tax at 
5s. 10d. in the £, payable on the 26th November, 1943, to the 
shareholders on the books of the ccmpany at the close of business 
on the 5th November, 1943. 

By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. D. GARLAND, Secretary. 


85 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 23rd September, 1943. 





OMPANY requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





ARGE industrial organisation has vacancies in its Office 

Administration Department for assistants aged 25 to 40 
possessing suitable training and experience. Applications are 
particularly invited from qualified accountants. Only men 
who have been discharged from the forces or who are not liable 
for military service on health grounds will be considered, and 
all must be prepared to work in any part of this country. 
Liberal starting salary, based on experience and qualifications, 
and excellent prospects for advancement.—Write, giving full 
details, to Box No. 353, c/o. Dawsons, 31, Craven t. 
London, W.C.2. 
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LEVER BROTHERS & UNILEVER 
| LIMITED 


REVIEW OF YEAR’S TRADING 


MR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH ON COMPANY’S 
WAR EFFORT 


The annual general meeting of Lever 
Brothers & Unilever Limited will be held, 
on the 7th instant, at Unilever House, 
London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by Mr 
Geoffrey Heyworth, the chairman, circu- 
ted with the report and accounts, which 


S will be taken as read: — 


The balance-sheet, profit and loss account 
and report on the accounts, set out the 
figures in greater detail than hitherto and 
in this review it is not proposed to com- 
ment further on them. Figures, at the best, 
give no more than a bare outline, and the 
board wish that this review could provide 
what js lacking to bring the finished pic- 
ture into being. Such a picture would de- 
monstrate better than in any other way that 
the enterprise and initiative of the company 
continue to flourish but, as our activities are 
part of the war effort of this country, the 
Commonwealth and the Empire, this can- 
not be done. Such additional details as it 
is possible to give are meagre but perhaps 
with the knowledge of the company’s past 
history and the use of their imagination, the 
members will be able to form a more 
finished picture in their minds. 


TRADING—HOME 


Soap Trade: The outstanding event was 
the introduction of rationing in the second 
week of February, 1942. The consumers’ 
freedom of choice of type and brand was 
interfered with as little as possible, and this 
combined with a minimum of administrative 
detail, ensured the willing co-operation of 
the public, distributors and manufacturers. 
The scheme worked smoothly from the out- 
set, and the Ministry of Food are to be 
congratulated on the result. The effect has 
been to reduce the consumption of oils and 
fats used as soap in the home by approxi- 
mately 18 per cent. for 1942. The effect in 
1943 will be slightly greater. Some modifi- 
cations of the restrictions on toilet prepara- 
tons were made during the year, but the 
volume permitted is still substantially below 
pre-war level. 


Side by side with rationing there has been 
concentration of manufacture in the soap 
trade. Several of our factories are produc- 
ing for companies unconnected with us. In- 
terchange of manufacture between our own 
companies resulted in saving of approxi- 
mately six million ton-miles of transport per 
annum. 

Margarine Trade: There was substantially 
no change during the year in the margarine 
trade, which continues to be carried on for 
Government account. ‘The company plays 
an important part in the provision of the 
hecessary vitamins for this product. 


Seed Crushing: Seed crushing showed a 
slight increase in 1942 but continued to be 
below the pre-war level. Refining and har- 
dening remained above normal. The volume 
of animal feeding stuffs continued to con- 
tract but there has been some improvement 
i recent months. 


Other Foods: The main event in the food 
group was the discontinuance of ice-cream 
manufacture in September, 1942. This has 
not affected the trading result for the year, 
but will be felt in 1943. A new addition 
‘0 this group in 1943 has been the acquisi- 
ton of a large interest in Frosted Foods, 
Limited, which holds an important position 
in the production of quick-frozen foodstuffs. 
_ At various dates during 1942 the uc- 
ton of such foods as rds bo = go 
Tozen vegetables and fruit, fresh meats, 


sausages, and all manufactured and 
pre-packed foods with certain exceptions, 
has been brought under Government con- 
trol. This has had the effect of reducing 
turnover, which will be reflected in the 
1943 figures. 

The control of fish supplies, which was 
put into operation with the object of re- 
ducing internal transport, has continued 
to present many difficulties. Mac Fisheries 
have shown ingenuity and initiative in 
finding solutions. 


TRADING—OVERSEAS 


The upward trend of our businesses in 
India, Canada, Australia and South Africa 
was checked towards the end of the year 
by the shadow of raw material shortages, 
caused by the development of the war in 
the Far East. Outputs did, however, reach 
new high records in both Australia and 
South Africa. In Canada, supplies were 
curtailed to 1941 levels, but the full effect 
of this will not be felt until 1943. In India 
the restriction was not felt until the cur- 
rent year. In this market it has not been 
possibie for Government controls to be in- 
stituted, and a _ considerable element of 
speculation has developed. The Ceylon 
factory, which commenced operations in 
1941, had a successful year. The produc- 
tion of margarine in Palestine and soap in 
Nigeria was substantially expanded during 
the year. 

The activities of the United Africa Com- 
pany have been maintained at a high level. 
The Allied war effort has called for ever- 
increasing quantities of West Africa’s 
primary products, and the company has 
collaborated to the full with the British, 
French and Belgian Authorities in their 
drive for increased production. The result- 
ing increase in exports has given added 
stimulus to the import and merchanting 
side of the company’s business, and, equally 
in this field, very close collaboration with 
the Governments concerned has resulted 
in the overcoming of supply difficulties and 
the provision of a wide range of textile 
and other manufactured goods in quantities 
sufficient to assure the highest level of 
activity on the part of the African pro- 
ducer. The company’s ocean, coast-wise 
and inland transport services have been 
occupied at high pressure. 

The contribution of overseas interests 
to the combined trading profits was 37 per 
cent. (30 per cent.). 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


This has necessarily again been re- 
stricted, and apart from the new central 
research laboratory mentioned later, has 
been confined to additional facilities for 
employees and essential expansion of the 
productive capacity in this country and in 
West Africa, South Africa, Canada and 
British India. The trawling fleet owned 
by a subsidiary company has been sold, 
but as the liquidation of that company is 
not yet completed, the surplus over book 
value, estimated at about £200,000, is not 
dealt with in the accounts for 1942. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


During the year, research work was 
concentrated on problems connected with 
the war effort and on investigations under- 
taken at the request of Government De- 
partments. The board are very mindful 
of the importance of all sections of the 
business keeping in the forefront of new 
developments. A new central research 
laboratory was completed and occupied 
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during the year, which provides for the 
considerable additional staff required tc 
carry out enlarged programmes of research 
that have been decided upon, and also 
provides facilities for work on food pro- 
ducts that have been lacking hitherto. 


SALVAGE—CONTAINER RECOVERY 


There has been mention in the Press of 
our activities in collecting empty con- 
tainers. We collect not only for ourselves 
but also for many other manufacturers of 
food, toilet and other household pro- 
ducts. In this way 35,600,000 containers, 
weighing 40,000 tons, were collected in 
*1942, and we are now collecting at tne 
rate of nearly 900,000 containers per week. 
With other dentifrice manufacturers we en- 
courage the public to return empty tubes 
to traders ; the metal thus saved is collected 
and sold and the proceeds are given to the 
Red Cross. 

STAFF 


An admirable spirit permeates manage- 
ment and staff. 

Of the regular peace-time employees of 
the parent and associated companies in 
the United Kingdom nearly 11,000 on 
June 30, 1943, were in the Forces or full- 
time National Service, as were more than 
4,000 of the war-time staff. 213 had been 
killed or had died on service ; 240 were 
prisoners of war; 44 had earned decora- 
tions. Sir Herbert Davis, C.B.E., one of 
the vice-chairmen, received the honour of 
knighthood. 

Every endeavour has been made to re- 
lease as many mobile and able-bodied ¢m- 
ployees as possible by making use of part- 
time labour. For instance, 27 per. cent. 
of the total women employed in our soap 
factories in the United Kingdom are part- 
timers. 

At December 31, 1942, there were 30,200 
members of the staff pension and provident 
funds and the capital of these funds in- 
creased during the year from £10,641,000 
to £12,065,000. 


MEMBERS 


The number of stockholders at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, was 198,026; the number of 
debenture stockholders was 5,131. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The preoccupation of all senior per- 
sonnel with day-to-day affairs necessarily 
limits consideration of post-war problems, 
but some progress is being made. The 
trend of future developments is being 
studied, particular attention being paid to 
the best methods for re-employment and 
retraining of personnel now in the Forces, 
and the national policies for education 
and the location of industry. ; 

Consistently with the company’s tradi- 
tion of progressive interest in employment 
problems generally, a pamphlet dealing 
with post-war unemployment was published 
in January, 1943, and judged from the 
acceptance it received from every shade 
of political thought it may have served as 
a useful contribution to this subject. 


THE FUTURE 


It follows from what has gone before 
that the balance of changes brought about 
by the war since the beginning of 1943 is 
likely to have an adverse effect on the 
company’s gross earnings, but owing to the 
incidence of excess profits tax it is unlikely 
that the net profits will differ materially 
from those of 1942. 











Every year many hundreds of Companie$ 
publish Reports of their Annual Genera! 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. 

In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting 
these reports may be obtained on application 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 
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THE SECOND ALLIANCE TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR JAMES PRAIN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Second 
Alliance Trust Company, Limited, was held 
on the 28th ultimo, at 64, Reform 
Street, Dundee. 


TRIBUTE TO LATE MR DAVID PIRIE 


Mr James Prain, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, said: I cannot proceed to the busi- 
ness of the meeting without referring to the 
loss we have suffered through the death of 
our colleague, Mr David Pirie, who passed 
away suddenly only a few days ago. The 
blow is a heavy one, for Mr Pirie’s services 
to the company were of a high order. 
Elected to the board 23 years ago his in- 
terest in all matters connected with the 
company’s business remained constant and 
unflagging, and throughout his long tenure 
of office he gave at all times the closest 
attention to its affairs. Possessed of a wide 
knowledge of all aspects of business and 
finance, there was no problem of policy or 
detail on which he was not competent to 
form a sound opinion, and we have bene- 
fited greatly from his experience and wise 
counsel. His many qualities of mind and 
character ensured for him a high place in 
our regard and the profound regret for the 
loss we have suffered through his death is 
our tribute to his memory. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The chairman then submitted a statement 
which was circulated with the report and 
accounts. 

The results of the past year are, I think, 
reasonably satisfactory. Income from in- 
vestments has been rather better than we 
expected and but for the inevitable loss of 
returns from our interests in the Far East, 
we would have been able to report even 
better progress. As it is, the gains are more 
than sufficient to offset the losses, with the 
result that gross revenue is some £6,900 
better at £220,380. The amount available 
out of the year’s earnings, after meeting the 
prior charges of our debenture and prefer- 
ence stockholders, is £62,256. Out of this 
we propose to distribute £44,100 in pay- 
ment of a dividend of 21 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, leaving a surplus for the 
year of £18,156, of which £15,000 goes to 
the contingent reserve fund and £3,156 
is ae to the amount to be carried for- 
W: 


VALUE OF THE INVESTMENTS 


The upward movement of Stock Ex- 
change values has continued almost without 
interruption. While we have made no for- 
mal valuation, according to our estimates 
the appreciation on our investments during 
the year amounts to about 20 per cent. As 
approximately one half of our funds is in 
fixed interest-bearing securities where the 
scope for appreciation is limited, it follows 
that the upward movement in the value of 
ordinary shares has been on the average 
even greater than the figure I have men- 
tioned—a very substantial appreciation in so 
short a period. It is generally admitted, 
however, that the main causes of this im- 
provement are peculiar to present-day con- 
ditions and do not imply expectations of in- 
creasing returns; we feed not attach_undue 
importance, therefore, to a movement which 


leaves the earning power of our assets un- 
affected. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The prospects for the current year, in my 
opinion, are for the maintenance of revenue 
at about the present level. We hold of 
course, among our investments, interests in 
certain industries which are adversely affec- 
ted by present conditions, and as shortage 
of supplies becomes more acute we must 
expect diminishing returns, but I see 


nothing to cause any marked effect on our 
earnings in the immediate future. The 
amount which we set aside to reserves each 
year out of net revenue is intended to give 
a certain measure of protection to the ordin- 
ary stockholders from the effect of those 
year-to-year fluctuations which we are 
bound to experience ; indeed, on looking 
back on the vicissitudes of the past six 
years, during which the present rate of divi- 
dend has been paid without interruption, 
the policy appears to have justified itself. 


NEED FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AFTER 
THE WAR 


With four years of war behind us it is 
natural to look forward to the time when 
industry will change over from war to 
peace-time production. We will then cease 
as a nation to pay ourselves for waging war 
out of money borrowed from ourselves and 
will turn to the problem of earning our 
living in what I venture to predict will 
still be a competitive world. There are 
some who at this important juncture would 
wish to handicap us by placing restrictions 
on private enterprise, which alone in the 
past has made us a leading position in inter- 
national trade, and without this we cannot 
hope to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living for the population of these islands. 
The investor in this country plays an im- 
portant part in providing financial support 
for private enterprise, and it follows that 
one of the main functions of investment 
trusts with large funds at their disposal and 
experience to guide their decisions is to take 
part in the work of supporting new develop- 
ments and all forms of legitimate ex- 
pansion. I cannot imagine that this function 
will be adequately performed by any 
Government Department. In my opinion, 
those who seek to introduce legislation the 
effect of which will be to discourage the 
free exercise of those qualities of mind and 
character implicit in the word enterprise, are 
doing a grave disservice to the community. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GOLD EXPLORATION AND 
FINANCE COMPANY OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Gold Exploration and Finance Company 
of Australia, Limited, was held, on the 
28th ultimo, in London. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by Mr P. E. Marmion, circulated 
with the report:—The shortage of labour 
is reflected in the results of the companies 
in which we are interested, all operations 
having been on a greatly reduced scale 
throughout the year. 

Reviewing the company’s position as a 
whole, the gutstanding feature is the sub- 
stantial improvement that has been effected 
during recent years in spite of the con- 
tinued and increasing difficulties confront- 
ing it. Our advances to Western Mining 
Corporation and Central Norseman have 
been fully repaid with interest, and the 
latter has paid its first dividend. After 
our obligations to noteholders have been 
met or provided for in full we have cash 
available for the equipment, when con- 
ditions permit, of properties which have 
already been tested with satisfactory results, 
as well as for the examination of any new 
properties which may come to our notice 
on the resumption of normal activities. 
Our debit balance on profit and _ loss 
account has been reduced to £66,057, 
which we hope may be eliminated by the 
profits of the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


October 2, 1943 


DECCA RECORD COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
of the Decca Record Company, Limited, 
was held on the 28th ultimo in London. 


Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., MC, 
M.P., the chairman, said that the balance 
from trading account amounted to £109,324, 
an increase of £20,022 on the previous year, 
The directors recommended a final dividend 
of 50 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
shares, making 663 per cent., less tax, for 
the year. They recommended the transfer 
of £42,087 to general reserve, bringing that 
to £150,000. The company had for the 
first time become liable to E.P.T., and a 
considerable sum had been reserved under 
that heading. They had again, however, 
obtained relief from income-tax owing to 
past deficiencies. There should be a relief 
on a similar basis for the current year and 
for at least a portion of the year following. 


Although they had been able to recom- 
mend a substantially increased dividend they 
had limited it to an amount well within 
the earning capacity of the company, even 
should E.P.T. remain at its present level 
at the time when all their income tax relief 
had been exhausted. The company was in a 
strong financial position, the surplus of net 
liquid assets being £158,052. 

He felt sure that shareholders would re- 
gard the results as highly satisfactory. The 
results disclosed had been made possible 
only by long-term planning and were not 
due to fortuitous circumstances. 


Business for the current year had con- 
tinued on a satisfactory basis and the E.P.T. 
datum line should not be less than the 

rofit shown for the year under review. 

heir business had great potentialities, but 
they must await the end of the war for the 
opportunity of exploiting fully their valu- 
able catalogues and of expanding their trade 
in the home and export markets. 


The report was adopted. 
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The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
tte Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
‘limited, was held, on the 28tH ultimo, in 
London, Mr J. Arthur Rank, J.P. (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
cairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 

It is with deep regret I have to record 
the death since our last general meeting of 
the joint managing director, Mr C. M. 
Woolf. 

The directors’ report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1943, reflect the 
satisfactory outcome of another year of 
excellent business. During that period of 
steady progress trading profits of the group 
have reached a level considerably higher 
than that established a year ago. 


















TAXATION POSITION 






Absorption of profits by the large sums 
set aside for taxation on the basis of the 
high rates prevailing continues to be a 
matter of serious concern to your company. 
Tne complicated position in regard to 
excess profits tax has been clarified to 
some extent during the year by agreement 
with the Inland Revenue authorities on 
certain questions of principle which will 
undoubtedly react in our favour, but other 
matters remain to be settled before our 
position in this respect can be clearly 
defined. In the meantime it is considered 
prudent to set aside for excess profits tax 
asum sufficient to cover our liability based 
on the position as we see it today, although 
we hope that this sum will ultimately prove 
to be more than sufficient for the purpose. 

Your directors are satisfied that the 
moderate dividend paid last year can be 
mintained without having to reduce certain 
customary charges against profits fore- 
shadowed in my review of the position last 
yar. Your directors consider it reasonable 
to assume that when our actual liabilities 
to excess profits tax are finally determined, 
there will remain a surplus in respect of 
the current and prior years, the amount of 
_ will, of course, be subject to income 































GROUP’S INCREASED EARNINGS 






The profit and loss account shows the 
tamings of the consolidated group of com- 
panies at £2,747,347. At this level group 
farings exceed those of last year, after 
adjustment to a comparable basis, by a 
sum of £355,802. When the charges 
deductible are applied in full there is left 
a balance of £194,937, representing the net 
Profit available to the corporation for the 
year under review. After adding the balance 
brought forward from last year and the 
small surplus realised in connection with 
debenture stock, the profit available is 
tased to £283,339 and this sum is applied 
%& to £89,375 to meet dividend (less income 
tax) for a full year on five-and-a-half per 
‘ent. cumulative first preference shares and 
% to £90,000 to meet the net amount of 























THE ECONOMIST 


GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HIGHER TRADING PROFITS 


the proposed dividend of 6 per cent., the 
same as last year, on the issued ordinary 
and “A” ordinary share capital. The 
balance of profit remaining to be carried 
forward is £103,964, against £85,868 
brought in. 

In the statement of combined assets and 
liabilities, the first of the outstanding items 
is the proportion of net tangible assets 
attributable to outside shareholders of the 
60 consolidated subsidiary companies, 
grouped for the most part under the head- 
ing of their respective parent bodies. The 
total of these interests, £3,905,822, is con- 
siderably below its representative figure a 
year ago. Expansion by purchase of addi- 
tional shares of certain subsidiary companies 
during the year is responsible for the 
smaller proportion of assets remaining out- 
side the group, since ownership of assets 
represented by the additional shares 
acquired has passed to the corporation. 

Reserves tor depreciation and amortisa- 
tion have increased to £3,745,495, the 
greater part of the increase being due to 
the addition of £356,035, practically the 
same amount as last year, out of current 
earnings. Interests in subsidiary companies 
not consolidated, £1,512,674, have increased 
mainly by the amount of capital invested 
by the corporation during the year in one 
of these undertakings. 

The companies engaged in manufacturing 
and ancillary businesses, Cinema-Television, 
Limited (formerly Baird ‘Television, 
Limited) and British Acoustic Films, 
Limited, continue to be actively and profit- 
ably employed in carrying out essential 
work, and in the case of each company 
there is no indication of a fall in the volume 
of work in hand. 

Interests in associated companies have 
increased somewhat during the year, due 
principally to movement in account with 
the corporation. The important companies 
concerned, Moss Empires, Limited, and 
Bush Radio, Limited, continue to do well 
in their respective spheres. 

Output of films all of Gaumont-British 
standard quality has been more than 
maintained, and those films continue to 
enjoy wide circulation throughout the 
country together with the ever popular 
newsreel Gaumont News. 


BALANCE SHEET CHANGES 


Statutory balance-sheet: The material 
changes which have taken place during the 
year are reflected in higher book values of 
the assets, shares at or under cost in 
subsidiary companies, £6,817,060, and 
shares (£78,163) and debentures (£64,101) 
in associated companies. Not only do these 
changes mark a definite step towards 
clarification of the internal structure of the 
group as part of the policy I announced a 
year ago, but they indicate also consider- 
able expansion of the corporation’s direct 
interests therein. 

A good deal of the useful work of the 
year has been devoted to simplification of 
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the internal position, and I am pleased to 
be in a position to state that we have 
proceeded far in this direction. The steep 
rise in cost of shares now held in subsidiary 
companies is due, to some considerable 
extent, to the process of simplification by 
transfer to the corporation of shares of 
group companies previously held by other 
member companies. The desired effect of 
bringing the subsidiary and sub-subsidiary 
companies concerned into line directly 
beneath their respective parent bodies has 
been achieved. 

The corporation’s direct interest in the 
group has been strengthened by purchase 
from outside sources of additional shares 
of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Limited and General Theatre Corporation, 
Limited. The increased investment in 


- associated companies is brought about by 


securities having been taken over by the 
corporation from other internal companies. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


In regard to our prospects for the year 
now current, trading profits of theatre- 
owning and other subsidiary companies 
have been well maintained to date and in 
all other respects our business affairs are 
proceeding satisfactorily. Four years of 
war have served to emphasise the impor- 
tance of the part played by the cinema 
industry in the life and well-being of our 
great nation. Through the medium of the 
cinema screen, national and social cam- 
paigns to further the war effort are 
launched, authentic scenes from all theatres 
of war are -portrayed to the Forces and 
workers operating on the home front and 
to all who seek relaxation and entertainment 
in the restful atmosphere of the cinema 
during their brief periods of leisure. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





GOLD MINES OF 
KALGOORLIE, LIMITED 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie, Limited, was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London, Mr 
P. E. Marmion (the chairman) presiding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement : — 

The restriction of labour to which I 
referred last year is reflected in the results 
for the period under review. It did not, 
however, become fully effective until the 
second half of the year. 

Operating profit, on the restricted pro- 
duction and with the rising cost of sup- 
plies, was reduced to £70,922. It is pro- 
posed to pay a dividend of 6d. per unit, 
less income tax. 

Development work was on a reduced 
scale, the total of 4,246 feet comparing 
with 6,438 during the previous period, and 
the footage in payable ore being 1,928 
(45 per cent.), against 2,694 (42 per cent.). 
There was, however, a satisfactory increase 
from 5.8 to 9.2 dwts. per ton in the value 
of ore disclosed. 

Reserves of proved and probable ore 
declined from 610,550 to 553,670 tons, 
whilst the grade improved from 5.0 to 5.2 
dwts. per ton. The power plant and mill 
have operated satisfactorily. 

The report was adopted. 
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£173,425,000, an 










pplies have always been adequate for the needs of the market. 
Discount houses obtained a 37 per cent allotment at last week’s 
‘ The competition was keen, as the bills 
‘pplied for included the ever-popular end-of-year maturities 
and the average rate of discount, 19s. 10 -97d. per cent, was the 
The banks had £60,000,000 to pay 
on Treasury deposit receipts this week, which compared with 
elective maturities of about £40,000,000. The prevailing ease 
rt the money market is reflected in the Bank return, which 
: balances at the exceptionally high level of 
increase of £9,030,000 over the week. 


clearing banks’ 


money, }-14%. 





This 


3 months, 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
_THE MONEY MARKET.—Although the 


‘eptember making-up has been in full swing this week, credit 


movement is all the more remarkable in view of the concurrent 
expansion of £5,765,000 in the circulation. This brings the total 
circulation to a new record of £986,465,000 and reduces the 
reserve of unissued notes to £13,776,000, indicating an early 
increase in the fiduciary issue. 
double expansion in bank cash and notes in circulation has been 
an increase of £13,188,000 in other securities and a similar 
movement of £5,865,000 in Government securities. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Sept. 24th and Sept. 30th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3%, October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days 14%. 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
deposit at call §% ; at notice 3%. 

(Continued on page 479) 


The main counterpart to this 


Discount rates": Bank 
14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 


Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of Rate allotted 
of Allot- 
Tender Applied ment at 
Offered|“PP f°“ allotted Min. 
% Rate 
J 
1942 s. d 
= > 75-0 | 134-7} 75-0 | 19 11-52 55 
June 4 90-0 | 154-5! 90-0 | 20 0-80 46 
» a 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-76 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90:0] 20 0-69 42 
» 25 90-0 | 165-2! 90:0 | 20 0-47 42 
July 2 90-0 | 173-5 | 90:0 | 20 0-37 38 
* 9 90-0 | 180-2! 90-0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4} 90-0] 20 0-00 33 
» 2 90-0 | 164-6 | 90-0; 20 0-9 40 
» 30 90-0 | 182-8 | 90-0; 19 11-91 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 | 90-0; 20 0-02 28 
yo: a 90-0 | 182-5; 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1} 90:0 | 20 0-42 38 
» we 90-0 | 194-0 | 90:0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 90-0 | 200-4 | 90-0 | 20 2-40 26 
» 90-0 | 193-3 | 90:0 | 20 2-57 29 
o ae 90-0 | 183-6 90-0 | 19 11-10 41 
poe 0 | 188-8 90-0 | 19 10-97 37 




















On Sept. 24th applications at £99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday of following week were accepted as to about 
37 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 
at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 15s. for 
bills to be paid on Monday and Friday were accepted in 
full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
Oct. Ist. For the week ending Oct. 2nd, the banks will 
be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
of £60 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 























(£ thousands) 
| 
24% 
3% | _ 3% : 
Week b | 227 War 
N.S.C. | Defence! Savings 
ended Bonds | Bonds ane. 
July 20 ...... 4,961 | 1,557 7,470 | 10,944 
oS 4,177 | 1,366 4,964 | 10,106 
Aug. 3...... 3,342 | 1,181 4,768 | 5,869 
ag” eae 3,752 | 1,574 6,564 | 6,970 
ce | eee 5,858 | 1,415 8,476 | 15,772 
eS ae 5,792 | 1,329 6,821 | 14,529 
ees 5,752 | 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Sept. 7 ...... 5,287 | 1,522 5,334 | 7,412§ 
Ce | ne 4,565 | 1,413 4,772 | 8,332§ 
DE wcccne 5,437! 1,393 6,272 | 15,6518 
gS gee ne ie 6,597 | 12,322§ 
Totals to date. . 926,679° 627,007 1362466t||| 562931t\I§ 








* 200 weeks. t 143 weeks. t 44 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 28th amounted to a total value of £59,054,237. 
Up to Aug. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £119,122,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date _ Two - oe 
PRRs b se kcnbssndeees 234 23} 

SS ee 233 23} 

eo ee 23} 23} 

So eS ara ast 

eee 23$ 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£& thousands 


























Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| Sept. Sept. Sept. | Sept. 

26, 25, 26, 25, 

1942 1943 | 1942 | 1943 

Working days :— 6 6 227 226 
Birmingham..... 1,612 1,426 | 94,662 | 86,935 
Bradford........ 1,755 1,296 | 80,881 | 72,946 
DR $s eskesee 759 584 + 91,908 | 24,919 
er 516 353 | 28,787 | 22,218 
ON ee 1,209 702 | 43,008 | 42,421 
Leicester........ 727 587 | 32,244 | 31,739 
Liverpool .......) 3,760 4,538 | 179,950 | 170,994 
Manchester...... 10,777 2,783 | 460,373 | 373,480 
Newcastle....... 1,357 1,321 | 56,976 | 58,298 
Nottingham ..... 400 283 | 17,735 | 17,467 
Sheffield ........ 498 435 | 32,295 | 35,846 
Southampton.... 83 139 4,332 5,045 
12 Towns ....... 23,453 | 14,447 |1123151 | 942,308 
PE sc ackssces 6,385 | 6,633 | 248,937 | 268,022 











* September 19, 1942, and September 18, 1943. 





THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF 


ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 986,465,296 


In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 13,776,422 


1000,241,718 


‘ £ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 988,286,656 
Other Secs... . 681,545 
Silver Coin... 16,699 
Amt. of Fid. 

ERUMD occ escs 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz 

>a 241,718 

1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 
Se 540,283 
Public Deps.*. 9,336,500 
Other Deps. : 


Bankers..... 173,425,442 
Other Accts... 55,149,336 


228,574,778 


256,004,561 
* Including Exchequer, 





£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 209,657,151 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts 
Advances... 1,896,379 
Securities.... 29,020,539 
30,916,918 
Notes........ 13,776,422 
Gold & Silver 
See 1,654,070 
256,004,561 


Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE? ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1942 1943 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
30 15 22 29 














Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 
Notes in banking depart-: 

SS Re | 
Government debit and 
securities*........... | 





| | 
838-0 981-1) 980-7, 986-5 
| | 


42-2 19-2) 19-5 13-8 

| | 
877-2 999-2) 999-2 999-3 
1- 0-8 0-7; 0-7 
13 00 OO 0-0 








Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
OME aeasseanescnes '168 -00 168 -00,168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
PE -nkseestesseeaen 1033. 9:0) 7:2 93 
eS er er 135-7; 154-2) 164-4 173-4 
NG: WA vknakea sane 51-5 55-0) 53-1 55-1 
ea ere 197-5) 218-2) 224-7, 237-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | | 
Government ........... 140 9) 195-6) 203-8 209-7 
Discounts, etc.......... 2-4 2-4 #O9 1:9 
re ciccuvaned 28-8) 17-5] 16-9 29-0 
eee 172-1] 215-5) 221-6 240-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 3-6} 20-8 21 3, 15 4 
% % % | % 
POTION” isos 5060: 22:0} 9:5) 9:4 6:4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 


to £1,000 million on April 


13, 1943. 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 





12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 
RESOURCES 
Gold certifs. on hand and 
due from Treasury ..... 
Total reserves ........... 
Total cash reserves ....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 
Total bills and secs. ...... 
Total resources .......... 


LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 
Govt. deposits ........... 
Total deposits ........... 
Total liabilities .......... 
Reserve ratio ............ 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 


LiaBILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 





Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
24, % 16, 23, 
1942 | 1943 1943 
20,563) 19,953! 19,914) 19,915 
20,810) 20,375) 20,362) 20,379 
233) = 3 0} 333 


3,395] 9, 
3,419) 9,418) 9,695) 9,237 
25,597) 31,379) 32,589/'31,857 





10,4621 15,111) 15,165) 15,138 


2,0 | 1,440) 2,050| 1,890 
11,886) 13,351) 13,729) 12,487 
485| 6 6| 549 


13,663) 14,732! 15,236) 14,697 
25,597| 31,379) 32,589 31.857 
86 *3%|68 °3% 67 -0% 68 -3% 





22,750) 22,223) 22,204) 22,205 
3,349) 4,090) 4,093) 4,094 


13,519) 18,740) 18,773) 18,714 
2,685| 2,261 nate | 2,815 














October 2, 1943 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 
































June | April | Ma un 
30, | $0, | ai | 730° 
AssETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold in bars............. 59-1) 75-1) 75-8 78.5 
Ms skahaeasEsbaaenae 38-7) 29-6) 27-9) 25.) 
Sight funds.............. 16-8} 15-6) 15-6) 16.9 
Commercial bills ......... 116-7} 118-7) 122-8) 125-5 
Treasury bills............ 30-2} 27-9) 26-3) 22.9 
Time funds at interest ....} 21:0) 20-9} 20-9) 21.4 
Sundry bills and invests. ..] 202-1) 196-0) 194-7) 196.3 
LIABILITIES | 
Deposits : | 
152-7) 152-7 
76-3) 76-3 
15-2) 16-8 
1-3} 14 
38-9 39-4 
| 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
18, 27, 3, q 17, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold coin & bullion.| 444) 444) 444 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 271; #149) 150, 142 145 
Balances abroad ... 811 967 961) 1,033) 997 
Sterling securities. .} 3,298) 6,188) 6,238! 6,318) 6,418 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,024 8 834, 834 734 
Investments....... 67 17 78). 78, «(77 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in cirn. : India} 4,909) 7,546; 7,569) 7,620) 7,604 
Burma| ... ras an Se Os 
Deposits : Govt.... 173; 396) 185) 284 270 
Banks .. 618 606 775; 715) 680 
Reserve ratio...... 14 -3%|86 -5%|87 ‘2%)81 “49%, 88-79, 
| 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 





oa | tag, 


Aug. | Aug. 
3l, : 9, 16, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
Gold and English ster. .... 27 -86) 36-39) 37-64) 37-64 
Other coin, bullion, etc....} 8-33} 10-30) 10-51) 10-56 
Call money, London...... 35-65!) 50-83) 49-51) 45-60 


Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|126 -77|212 -64,211 -39 212 -28 


Discounts and advances...} 23-78) 22-33) 23 ae 22-72 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes issued............. 109 -11/144 -26)144 -76 145 -01 

Deposits, etc............. 141 -69)176 -86)175 -94 169 -85 














SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 














June | May | June | july 
30, 15, 1, , 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 ; 1943 | 1943 
RES errr 3441 -7/3715 -2)3749 -1/3766 “4 
Foreign exchange .. ...| 142-6) 66 ‘1 59-0; 64-4 
Discounts, etc............ 126-8! 89-5; 90-2) 100-6 
DOGO 0600065 cccsssee 23-3) 15-6; 16-2) 16-4 
re 66-3; 64-8] 64:8 64:8 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation....... 2246 -3/2526 -3/2572 -8)2606 “9 
Other sight liabilities... .. 253 2) 232 q 229-9) 230°2 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s. 














—a | 

. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

ae 2 i, | 18, 

ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
NE, . cascacenkesestrnse | 2-651 2-65| 2-65, 2°68 
British Govt. secs......... 20-00} 20 = 20 -00 + 

Sterling balances......... | ~ 1-38} 1-63 1° 
LIABILITIES | 2 
Notes in circulation ...... | 24-06 24-40} 24-61 24-83 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 











Million £E 
ly | May | June | July 
Jey | ‘sr, | 30, | 3 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 we 
RE 6-24] 6-24 6-24) 6-2 
Brit. Govt. secs. ......... 65-96] 74-26] 78 a “2 
Egyptian Govt. secs. ..... ‘= ‘= ‘= 3-82 
SEER 5 5K4555345498% 5 000% ‘ : e+ 
Investments eaueneneseet 55-45] 95-69 * 5503S 
Bills and advances ....... 2-96} 3-41 
LIABILITIES ‘ , 
Notes issued...........:. 75-70] 82-00) 86°20 4 
Deposits : Govt.* ........ 20-27) 46 -96) 49.55 72.99 
Other deps. and accts. .... 63-45 


— 





40 “6 





* Egyptian, Sudan and Mixed Tribunals. 














Octob 


—_—$——— 


E 
longmorn-( 
South Afric: 

Coa 
Barrow Bar 
lochgelly I 
low Tempe 
Nanvers Mz 
New Monck 
Sheepbridge 
Saipley Coll 
Staveley Co 
Thorncliffe | 

Fin 
City of Lonc 
United City 
United Gas 


United Brit 


Bantam (Ja 
Bernam-Pe: 
Bradwall (F 
Central Joh 
Craigielea F 
Hewagam | 
Layang Ru 
Mahawale | 
Pahang Par 
Pelmadulla 
Sandac Rut 
Stagbrook 1 
Teekoy Rul 
Travancore 
Waterfall (5 
Yunnan Ru 


Tyne-Tees | 
Great Univ 


Ankola Tea 
Assam Com 
Lungla (Sy) 
Nedeem Te 
Noya Para 


Fulton (Wi 
Patons & B 
Wardle & I 


London Ele 
Second Alli 


° 
Birmid Ind 
Biakeborou 
Braithwaite 
Cohen, Wee 
Decca Recc 
Fodens Lin 
Freedlands 
Gaumont-B 
Initial Serv 
Ketton Por 
London Ex 
Mandleberg 
Oxley Engi 
Phosferine 
Qualcast Li 
Symons (S. 
Whiteaway 


Totals (£00 
September ] 
January 1 | 


First quarte 
Second quai 
Third quart 





Exchang 
unchanged 
of exchang 


United 
$ (4-863) 
17-30-40, 
Florin (12 
99 -80-100. 
(buying), 

Fixed R 
Peseta 40 - 

Market 
and Sept. 


E 
Belgian Co 


—_———. 


New Yor! 


—_ 


Cables :-— 
ndon... 
Montreal. . 
Zuricht . . . 
. Aires . , 
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L COMPANY RESULTS (September 15, 1943, to September 30, 1943) 
ane jati | Preceding Year 
Net | Available | Appropriation | § : 
= Year Total Deprecia-| Profit _ for yl + or | ; we 
— Company | Ended Profit lemme etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- |! pig | Ord. | iia tiie = Total | Net Ord. 
June Interest tion Div. | Div | Rate | Reserves Carry | Profit Profit | Div. 
30, | 7 | - | j | Forward | : paetell: heaease ees 
5 j by ¥ | 1! } - ~ . | | p 
251 a £ £ & 7. 4 | £ | £ | % £ £ | £ | £ , 
3 aietivet Distile | | \ | — 232 || 12,332 7,8 
f istilleri 11,018... 6,518 24,919 | 750 | 6,000, 40 |... | 3 ‘ 
"28 ae... Mar. 31+ 1.436867 7 273,563 | 403,614 || 35,313 | 272,649 | 15st | | — 34,399 | 1,296,301 | 340,892 | 175 
r->: essen Headey thee Colac | | | | Se |e. + 7,577 || * 9,000 |r. 21,065 | Nil 
i m Barnsley Main Colleries .... | June 30 | 41,203 | 30,000 | ue19 627440 || 4,798 18474; 10 | 15,000! + '247 79,617 { 30,284 | 10 
| Lochgelly Iron and Coal ........... a al 186709 | 8,731 | 33,570| 66,443) .. | 32:025| 4 | 22. | + 1,545 || 133,049] 32,132 | 34 
low Temperature Carbonisation .... | Mar. 31 aoe | 46,948 | 78,602 || 5,500/ 22000! 53 20,000! — ‘552 || 102586 | 51557, 5 
| gto ay» aan June 30 (Dr. 7538 | Ip 10,535 segues Miia al an — 10,535 || 17,941 8.769 | 4 
bit § ---, 1 ad Pro to00 | 39,833 | 139,566 | 257,886 || 13,390 104,400, 8+} 20,000 + 1,776 || 207,531 | 172532! 8t 
nea Mar. 31| 320188 | 34.000 | s8's00 | 154/917 || 10,880 | 36,000! 6 | 40,000 + 1620) 415,218} 117,196.) 6 
ti |... ee Jun ; i 08,677 | ”. | 220,048 | 63+! 50,000 | + 3,163, 949,744 271635! 633 
14 vaveley Coal and Iron ............ June 30 | 967,917 | 210,718 | 273,211! 408,677 || ... 048 | 63 - $163 || 949,744 | 271,635 | 6 
39-4 Torneliffe Coal Distillation ........ June 30| 50,674 ~ | —— 41,880 | 15,733 | 4,916 | 25 |. + L180 | , | 659 | 
& | _ | | 
: . ee. 3, June > —— | | —_ ey 4 || 44,884 | 58,968 | 10(c) rr be rer | = | = | ™~ 
Inited City Property Trust ........ June u F , f see ea ~ aan ¥ 26 || 1orase| 91 ser 12e50 
’ United Gas Industries ne nepal Mar. 31 | 160,309 87,713 | 100,455 |) 19,222 | 68,235 13875) + ee | ‘_ 
i | + 16,170 || 432,072} 109,486 | 74 
United British Oilfelds of Trinidad.. | Dec. 31 | 481,979 | 328,661 | 118,734! 155,897 19,244 83,320 | 73 + 16 Biase 
Rubber . a - — 1,380 7,700 | Dr. 7,099 | Ni 
Pater ae Jane 30 a || oe Sora || - a Sl} 4 201g 3/104 1488 | Nil 
Sept. Bernam-Perak Rubber............. June 30 0 nek "— rey | it 4 7286 1158 | Nil 
11, Bradwall (F.M.S.) Rubber.......... Dec. 31 m . an | De. 718 4409 | - ae | 8745 11993 | Nil 
7 8 eee Mar 3i| 4596, 7 9,688 | 23,127 || a + 2,688 |) 2,274! 23550 | Nil 
44g Craigielea Rubber .............0005 Mar. 31 596. ee an sas 12923 Sel “S ; 193 | 21'557 | 10;583 | 43 
| 2 ee Fane 30 | aes |. 7 | pega | Anes ee | ~ 2,470 || 5,797 | Dr. "378 | Nil 
|| 997 Layang Rubber................... June 30 ae Fei 9'360 < 000 r + 32 || 23,048 7,054| 4 
) oy they Aga po A ge | pr. 597 | Dr. 6196 | eds are | 537 | 1,200 | Dr. 6,696 | Nil 
| "734 Pahang Para Rubber .............. April 30 23 ‘ie i - oe | ar iy z ! aa'aes on eu 1s 
| Pelmadulla Rubber..............-. Dec. 31 83,624 4,2 pen | eae 163 | 16 : + 1 Se a) 
Sandac Rubber .............00000: Mar. 31 21 a r. 2,285 nan | ‘i | ; ee le | eee | om : 
alpaca haat Mar. 3i| 18449 | "Sea 6,046 8,629 | 5,920 | 8 . = |+ 126 || 10,189} 5,836) 7A 
)) 7,604 Teckoy Rubber ..........ccccceees Mar. 31 18,449 6,046 Aq 5,920 | 8 i; 2) ge eel 
| +s Tayarlall (Selangor) oe cei Sept 30 | Dr 8201 |. |r. 24148 | D577 | a 4 ws |= 24146 | 48,738 | Dr. 2,959 | Nil 
| 0 Waterfall (Selangor) ............... a 8, ee - 24,146 5; | és | | - ae ten : zg 
/ 500 Yunnan we TO aig gig kplan sae aii Dec. 31 168 < Dr. 522 4,194 || | ee : 
™ Ses | | — 12,986 76,464 | 29, ! 
"» Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping ......... June 30 | 66,446 | 10,000 12,244 30,650 | | 10,230 | 7h 15,000 | 12 | 
oy Great Univereal — Saas Mar. 31 | 495,322 | 12,053 | 132,574 | 141,692 | 28,000 | 100,000 | 10+ + 4,574 493,994 | 148,435 10} 
Bann + 65 || 8,920 |Dr. 15,206 | Nib 
LTH Ankola Tea and Rubber ........... April 30 253}... 65 Dr. 11,264 | —e. + {65 || 8.920 Dr. 15.206 | Nil 
| 67,470 41,687 6} , 
Assam Company ...............05. | Dec. 31 354,643 ees 40,877 : i| i, —i 9 | a posgok 13917 : 
Lungla (Sylhet) Tea .............-. Dec. 31 | 115,074 5,350 13,108 | 19,524 |, 4,050 458 | | 5, i 382925 13917 3 
ee a. | Dec. 31 | 269,676 | 14,250 27,601 33,422 7,313 11,138 a | 10,000 | : 850 31,445 8445 6 
Sa Noya Para Teg oe | Dec. 31|  23,230| ... 91947 | 38,813 ||”. 7500 _ : 
Ti , 29 || 33,954 8,197 
16, Fulton (William) & Sons ........... June 30 46,458 Re 7,221 10,994 2,150 2,150| 5 3,000 i= oil ae) oe Ot 
- Patons & Baldwins................ May 1| 521,407 | 138,309 | 376,160 | 452,260 || 47,128 | 204,709| 20 | 115, (323 || 532,638 | 387,088 | 6 
1 ao Wardle & Davenport ......----.... June 30| 42,421 | 12,097 | 29,153| 61,547 3,300 | 21,563 | 123) 5,000 | ; ‘ 
: | ; 
Reged ical & Ce 31,163 | 47,185 || 18,900; 12,000) 5 | .. | + 263| 52,537| 31,671| 5 
: London Electrical & General Trust... | june 30 52,521 i j ; y ? a 
oh = . July 31! 220,380 ees 81,160 | 96,479 | 18,903 44,100 | 21 | 15,000} + 3,157 213,466 | 
Other Companies \ | _ | 151 | 119,620 | 17 
| mia... Oct. 31} 121,032 = 118,920 175,116 5500 | 59,937 17} 75,000 - 16,017 | Ber Sern | ” 
6145-01 Biakeborough (J.) & Sons.......... June 30 | 163,721 ose an seaee ane ped ; ose t P40e ] 98°141 17250 | ‘5 
» maid a. pe 30| “ese7s| 2. | @s'az8 | 10s'809 || 48°00 9000} 9 | .. | + 9,428 || 70,759 68,065 | 9 
ee : 5, ; 84,718 4,610 | 21,388 | 66g | 42,087 | + 13145 || 90,182 916 | 
on Decca Record Co. .........ccccceee Mar. 31 | 110,528 5,638 | 69,230 ‘ ; é , | =| Sa * 
ica cicnnsnnneens May 31 | 167,834 pe 28,391 46,139 12,296 r. 15,000 + 1,095 | 1eaeTe on 
Freedlands Limited............. ses Mar. 31 24,460 ron a ; 983'330 ait - onus 3 + 18,096 195°463 195°463 $ 
ee June 30| 348753 | sais | 14493 | 150199 || ie’000 | ao2'ses 223 | ... | — 3)972 || 292,890 | 98,562 | 165 
cl rae une 4 ; A ; i x = = on 30754 | 
Ketton Portland Cement........... June 30 |’ 142,608 a 29,940 76,336 10,500 | 18,750 15 | 15,000 | . 14,510 139380 Rs ee 
= London Express Newspaper ....-.-- | June 30; 248,049 | 70,198 | 174,351 | 284,847 105,000 2005 5 a + Sist 47,882 15,434 | 5 
| Mandleberg (J.) & Co. ........20005 ' June 30 32,890 13,305 16,473 mee 7, an - 3 cai! “ae 76.102 14034 | 12! 
> | July Oxley Engineering Co.............. ; June 30 23,905 Be 12,271 4 : aus ron a og ie san 529 3323 | 20 
7, Phosferine Products .............0% | June 30 | 8,846 2,994 7,369 —_ aar\ = potas + aes is8387 26900 | 30 
5 | 1945 Qualcast Limited. .........++-++++« | June $0 | 162,395 “a1 Dr. 9,058 2208 2,625 ; Dr40,000 | + 4,808 nen or | a 
-1)3766° S J eee ar. : . eee wee | eee | 50°94: Nil 
a 64-4 = aad ph eRe A | Feb. 28 | 282,316 | 16,701| 61,349 | 61,349 || 12,200 | | 35,942 | + 13,207 35,994 Dr. 50,942 | Nil _ 
2) 100-6 | 
2) 16°4 Totals (£000's) : \No. of Cos.| | mn | — | “a | _ -  gogy 3,033 
‘8 64:8 September 15 to September 30, 1943... 60 9,006 1,017 2,958 4,518 601 188 87 J a0? ae 
joss i Seplember 30, 1943... -. | 4,518 | 319,463 | 97:782 | 134:444| 9953524 || 31,165 | 84,571 | 15,078 | + 3,630 || 304,941 _— 
j | 93 > > 5,982} + 1,835 || 91,812 | 44,608 
8/2606 ‘9 First quarter, 1943.............0005 | 465 | 92,610| 7,491 44,127 76,981 3% | 27.010 | —_ 5,382 + se See eel 
9) 230-2 Second quarter, 1943 ....... 000005. 535 | 108,709 | 7,747 | 48,106 | 81,971 1902 30,163 |... , 5.109) + 932 || 105,864 “oe 
Third quarter, 1943 .......++++----- | 518 | 118,144 | 12,544 | 42,211 67,272 9,363 | 27,398 joc | 4587) 4 é | | 
.ND i (c) Preferred Ordinary Dividend. + Free of Income Tax. 
—— : Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
| (Continued fr om page 477) no ig of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
t. | Sept. Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained special account is 16-03 pesos. : 
“| 18, Wf eanged between Sept. 24th and Sept. 50th. (Figures in brackets are par Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained me og 
3 | 1945 exchange.) 32. Canad follows: United States. 3 cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
5, 2-65 United States. $ (4.862) 4-02 3° mail transfers 4 -02}-033. anada. 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
00 20 3 . (4-863) 4-43-47 5 ons | tanaers 4 5-474 a gee ag (25 4) 
63, 1: ‘30-40. Sweden.’ Krona (18-1 .T. 16: ‘ : 
Florin (12-11) 7-58-62 ; Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers INDUSTRY AND TRADE 
: 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. - 
61 2485 Bf (ouying). Uruguay. 76597 p. (buying). Wheat.—The Canadian Minister of Trade, in announcing 
Fized Rases for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. on Tuesday that wheat trading on the Winnipeg Exchange 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. was suspended, said: “The change of policy is necessary 
(PT Bg ia eg Sate sencand enetanget tet oan Om because of the unusual circumstances surrounding the es 
¢~ h The control, purchase and sale of wheat by the 
Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1844. of wheat. CO: »?P ¢ \ 1 
Beigian Congo. Feand 176h-¢ China. National $3-3%. Iran. Ri. 128-130. Wheat Board will make it possible to deal with marketing 
er ane problems on a basis more suitable to war conditions. 
iy ——— REM YORE EX NGE RATES = Shoes and Leather.—The shoe, leather and hides position is 
43 | 198 New York on | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. to be reviewed by the Combined Raw Materials Board, and to 
4 Se - ” ” a ” ” ™ this end a Shoe and Leather Mission has arrived in London 
*0 “= a from the United States. British leather controls _ practices 
_e. tS ~ oi Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Toait so2ht and substitutes for leather will be studied by the Mission. oe 
-55|102° ndon......., 402 40 402 402 40235 | 4 § js sige? , ita 
72) 3:19 Montreal... * 90-319 90-200 90-260 90-260 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-125 London Clothing Concentration. Ce ne ho a. 
| daricht........ 30-00 | 29-50 | 28-75 | 29-00 | 29-25 | 29-15 | 30-00 Civilian Cloth'ng of the Board of Trade last Tuesday : 
9-0 — Secs 25-04% | 25 -04* | 25-04 | 25-04" | 25 4 = mi ——" the clothing (making up) industry that peer soe pg re 
20) 89° BERS 6K Sarees 5-15 5-15 5-15 5-15 5: . iar Segue in Siete 
87) 43-68 Lisbon... 227! 4-10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 ! 4-10 extended to London. It would begin a + Bore 
Bee a West London, and the intention is that the Lon y 
—_— | * Official buying rate 29-78. } Free rate. § Bid. ¢ Offered. should be concentrated in Central London. 
als. s 
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October 2, 1943 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London. 


** FINANCIAL News” INDICES 



































Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

23, 24, 27, | 28, | 29, 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

OS eee | 122-7 | 122-4 | 122-6 | 122-8 | 122-8 
Raw materials............. | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ 149.6 | 149.4 | 149.5 | 149.6 | 149.6 
Mar. Aug. Sept Aug. | Sept. 

a 31, | 29, 30, | 22, 

| 1937 | 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 

Re OUNCES | 147-9 | 92-2 | 118-5 | 120-7 | 122-5 
Raw materials..........-.. 182-3 | 182-3 | 172-7 | 182-3 | 182-3 
Complete Index............ | 175.1 | 106.4 | 143.1 | 148.3 149.5 

! | 


| . : 
\ Total sacle | Security Indices 
Bargains F | _ 
1943 in SE Day 
Tact 1942 ;| 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
| shares* Int.+ 
IRHES..cc5.5%se6~ 6,022 3,967 105 -4 133-2 
— Se 5,679 ° 4,191 105 -4 133-2 
i BSS 7,240 5,656 105 -6 133 -2 
Seen 5,429 4,163 105 -7 133-3 
bs ssabesene 5,706 4,168 105-7 133-3 






























BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 








* Sept. 21, 1373 cents per bushel, Sept. 28, ty poe 
(e) Average for weeks ended Sept. 18 and Sept. 2 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 







GRAINS (per bushel) — 
NO Peet he ee ee 
i Ch. cess ockbse sss beo ess i000 500400008 
«556 sc nai ee ssseuws er eeseeeenes as 
ks cscs badness bis sss0s 000500940 
ss on on 554 06S 544555500869 09S45508 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) — 
ee en ee eee 
2. ci nia b bes b6 esse steue poh 6enes e's 
OS | i gree ee ee 
Moody’s Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31, 1931=100... 


+ Trading suspended. 











ee eee ey 32/0/0 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


Sept. 21 Sept. 28, 
1943 1 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat s. d. s. d 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b: St. J.%............005 49 6} 50 
ONE OA er “149 14 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) .............. 27 8 27 
Oats (e) ,, = ch Soa eate senses 15 5 15 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
ARE Re ee {8 3} 5 
JUTE (per ton)— 
SPeNOD, ld CAS. DROS... .....ccccwsvecccsccss 40/5/0 39/15/0 
CHEMICALS— 
Ammonia, Sulphate .................6.. per ton 9/13/0 9/13/0 
LEATHER (per lb.)— 
: : 2 3 110 
EE Lub bbs sessawnnessseneeseen wes 29 2 


per bushel. 


Sept. 21, Sept. 28, 
1943 1943 


Cents Cents 


145§ 150} 
118} we 
101 101 
74 17h 
106§ 1094 
21-23 21-22 
20-58 20-52 
14-25 
248-3 247-8 


(Sept. 29) ; lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 


1965 Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
Low High 8, 15, 22, 
Jan. july 1943 1943 1943 
6 13 
37 Industrials ........ 81-1 103-5 96 °3 97 -2 99-5 
32 Rails ............. 712 6 99-9 88 -6 91-3 93-4 
40 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 87 -4 86 -9 876 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 100 -9 - 94-5 95 -2 973 
Av. yield %*......... 5-36 4-35 4-70 4-65 4-54 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


1943 Average { Transactions | 1943 | Average | Transactions 
Sept. 16... 118-5 534,000 Sept. 20....| 120-1 1,098,000 
Sept. 17... 119-7 894,000 » = 120-1 743,000 

» 18... | 120°8 686, ,000F — 120-9 661,000 


32/10/0 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 2, 1943 Capital versions Money 
By Permission to Deal............ 75,000 os 156,000 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105-7 ‘7 






New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 
































DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 














1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 478. 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
SUED bsbs6 eas MSS EASEE ED SSSACRNGeeKGab ea wsae 1,326,038,552 1,306,410,479 
DN ieSShinw Songun akboashssen scxsesusnesckdsase 1,165,504,007 1,138,514,834 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing‘ 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1943.... 1,303,185,959 2,585,843 638,677 | 1,295,246,886 2,127,701 9,035,892 
1942... .1,138,087,247 349,272 78,315 ' 1,131,361,892 938,562 6,214,380 
s des Excluded. ft Includes Government issues to September 21, 1945, only, 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 














(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3, 
RESERVE FUND - «= . £3,0 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service 
8 facilities for financing every description 
e East. 





West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARK 


New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YO 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


000,000 


00,000 
the EAST 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoies 


and provides 
of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


ET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 


RK CITY 
















WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 








ASSURANCE SOCIETY LT 












Enquire, stanng age, aes Scie 


Bi Gecitead Bonds 
aby Vayments 


GRESHAM LIFE 


D. 


Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


















SETAE 








* Under the 
Southern Cross 


Vast new industries are being 
established in Australasia. Your 
entry to this developing market 
can be assisted by Australia’s 
oldest and largest Bank. Prepare 
now for the prosperous post- 
war days. 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALEs 


Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 
LONDON OFFICES 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 



































Lies Sa34 EES Sets Pe PSH Of 63 3 e* LTT PTH Middl ivid iteri 












Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


esto. 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 








LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W-1 





Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 
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